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The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
and the firmament sheweth his handywork. 
Day UNTO day uttereth speech, and night 

UNTO night SHEWETH KNOWLEDGE. ThERE IS NO 
SPEECH NOR LANGUAGE WHERE THEIR VOICE IS 
NOT HEARD. ThEIR LINE IS GONE OUT THROUGH 
ALL THE EARTH, AND THEIR WORDS TO THE END 
OF THE WORLD. — PSALM XIX, I, 2, 3, 4. 

Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tion OF THE EARTH? DECLARE, IF THOU HAST 

understanding. — Job xxxviii, 4. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



The subject of the Creation, as dealt with in the 
Mosaic record, of which this little book in a great 
measure treats has long* been, and appears likely 
still to continue to be, a theme which absorbs a 
large amount of interest among a certain class of 
•enquirers, and to engage the attention of many 
minds approaching the subject from different 
stand-points, and entering upon it with widely 
varying preconceptions and predilections. 

Many, too, approach the question armed with 9. 
vast store of learning, and with unrestricted access 
to very valuable aids ; while others have far more 
limited resources upon which to draw, in their in- 
vestigation and study of this deeply interesting 
and absorbing record. Among the latter the 
author of this little book must take his humble 
place ; for while the question has for many years 
been from time to time thrust upon our attention, 
and has been much studied with the aid of Siuch 
limited and simple assistance from reading and 
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observation as have been available, a deep in- 
terest in it has at the same time gathered its im- 
petus and force in our mind, as the light seemed 
to increase, and the pleasure to deepen, with the 
growth of a fuller realization that this Mosaic 
record is indeed a true and veritable instance of a 
Divine revelation to man : and, quickened by this 
assurance, we felt that although we were not able 
to bring to the consideration of it either learning, 
or large resources of gathered information, yet 
that by a careful reading and study of the record, 
and by a close comparison made between it and 
the leading outlines and discovered facts of 
geological science, we may yet be able to realize 
an intelligent conception of how the Mosaic ac- 
count should be read, and what it was intended to 
teach us if we could read it aright. 

We remember how, when we were quite young, 
we were the involuntary listener to a conversation 
between two persons who were discussing the 
subject of the *' days " in the Mosaic record ; and 
how, in the mind of one at least of the disputants, 
there seemed to be manifested a disposition to 
treat the matter discussed and its context, with 
very scant respect and credence ; while the other, 
who was evidently possessed of a firm regard and 
esteem for the Bible record, seemed vety doubtful 
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as to the legitimate line of defence he should take 
up ag^ainst his somewhat sceptical opponent. 
From that particular time and circumstance dates 
our own deep interest in the subject they were dis- 
cussing ; and thus, over a period extending now 
beyond twenty-five years it has, at frequent inter- 
vals, been a matter of absorbing interest, as cir- 
cumstances from time to time transpired affording 
occasions for investigation and study, and evi- 
dences, observed in the course of our occupation, 
presented the phenomena calculated to awaken 
enquiry, and also to assist in arriving at a right 
and a rational conclusion thereon. 

Engaged as we have been during this period, 
mainly in mining pursuits, there could scarcely fail 
to. come under our notice very many facts and in- 
cidents, such as would furnish materials for reflec- 
tion to a mind already having a bias towards an 
enquiry of this kind. This, of course, is only one 
pursuit among others in which this subject 
seems to be strongly forced upon the attention, in 
.consequence of the perpetual contact it involves 
with all, or nearly all those phenomena, which 
come under notice in dealing with the stratification 
qX. the earth's crust, over considerable areas ; and 
hence, to a person having a disposition to make 
this question of the order and process of Creation 
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a matter for close scrutiny, those facts and evi- 
dences, coming under constant notice in mining and 
its cognate pursuits, afford favourable occasions 
of great interest, for investigation and contem- 
plation. 

The questions of an earlier and of a later deposit 
of different members of the strata, must frequently 
come under notice in these operations ; also the 
different sources from whence the materials of 
which succeeding members are made up must have 
been originally derived ; as well as of some strata 
having been in parts invaded and carried away, or 
displaced, leaving nothing but a chaos behind over 
a limited area : while, in the latter case, the order- 
ly succession of the different beds of the various 
strata is seen to again immediately afterwards 
resume its place vertically over the site of the 
displaced members ; in which we see the evidence 
that large bodies of water at times broke in upon, 
and flowed over the newly-formed strata in swift- 
ness and bulk, sufficient to cut out, and carry 
away, a considerable channel in the face of the 
strata; which flow did not, however, long con- 
tinue, but ceased, and permitted of the deposit and 
formation of the strata to be again resumed, in 
continuous beds over the whole area as before. 

No one possessing an appreciable knowledge 
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and insight into these things, and of the physical 
phenomena presented to our view, by the conditions 
under which the stratification of the earth's crust 
is now seen and explored in the different operations 
of mining, quarrying, and other engineering opera- 
tions, can, for a moment, accept the statement 
that the whole was made or deposited, and brought 
down to the advent of Man, in six literal days. 

We behold in a hundred different ways the un- 
mistakable evidence of a slow and gradual de- 
posit: some beds of rock of huge thickness being 
composed almost entirely of animal organisms, of 
varying size and kind ; others being composed of 
the debris of a considerable variety of older and 
diversely formed rocks, and shales, as in the in- 
stances of different conglomerates ; while others, 
again have derived their origin from the deposi- 
tion of a very fine and sharp sand, and which have 
resulted in the production of a beautiful sand-stone 
grit. Then, again, we have the varieties of the 
earthy deposits, from the clean grained cliff to the 
coarser and softer varieties of indurated shales, 
containing in some cases an abundance of nodu- 
lar ironstone, and in others the more distinct and 
definite forms of animal fossil organisms. 

Then, if we look at the faults — the dislocations 
and distortions of the stratification, some of which 
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are merely local, and affect but limited areas, 
while others run through a considerable tnact of 
country, maintaining a certain degree of approxi- 
mate parallelism with each other over many miles 
of length, and, in some cases, largely changing 
the relative vertical position of the intervening 
members of the strata to each other, on the oppo- 
site sides of some of these lines of dislocation. At 
the same time, in another instance, we may find, 
at the depth of several hundred yards, a vertical 
dislocation of perhaps 30 or 40 yards, and 
sometimes of much more, which does not hold up 
through to the present surface, but supply evidence 
that it was caused by some convulsion of the 
earth at an earlier period, and before the upper 
strata of perhaps, originally, many thousands of 
yards (taking into account possible denudations) 
were deposited. Instances of this are found both 
when the over-lying strata rest conformably, and 
also when they rest unconformably upon the disloca- 
ted strata underneath. We have observed much, 
also, which lead us to think that there are strong 
reasons why our beds of coal should, in a great 
many instances at least, if not in all, be also looked 
upon as having an origin by deposition of the 
vegetable matter in water, at a distance from the 
scene of its growth, very similar to the manner of 
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deposit of other members of the strata; for we see 
no physical difficulty in believing that such a pro- 
cess was possible, and consistent with its ascer- 
tained comparative freedom from extraneous mat- 
ter, just as much as we observe this manner of 
deposition, and are certain that it has been so, in 
such cases as those where we find a clean and 
uniform grit rock, or a fine grained cliff stone, 
resting immediately upon such bed of coal, and 
forming its roof. And such a method of deposition 
seems to much more fully meet many of the local 
phenomena, which are observable in the practical 
working of a considerable area of any particular 
coal-basin, than any other that has been advanced 
upon the subject. 

The way in which we find a vein of coal to be 
in some areas separable horizontally into two or 
more members, without a trace of extraneous 
tnatter lying between them, while in other areasi 
at but a few hundred yards off, there is found in- 
serted between the members a bed, or beds of 
shale, from a thickness of perhaps one foot up to 
several feet ; and again in another part of the 
locality to find these same members develop into 
distinct and separate sections, which have gone so 
far apart as to require to be worked independently 
as separate veins ; while in other cases those lines 
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of division are scarcely, if at all recognizable : 
and thus these peculiarities cause the idea of the 
growth of the plants producing" them, upon the 
site the veins of coal now occupy, to present many 
aspects of very considerable difficulty and perplexity* 
Then again we may take the seams of coal 
forming some particular basin, and examine more 
closely comparitive sections of them, and the 
strata intervening, over some considerable area ; 
and mark how a fault or dislocation will sometimes 
change, not only the thickness and quality of some 
particular veins, but also their relative distance 
from other seams above and below, and of the 
strata between : also, how, and frequently with- 
out the intervention of a dislocation of the strata, 
the thicknesses of the different classes of ground 
between veins largely vary, without the thickness 
of the seams of coal themselves, or their quality, 
materially varying. And in all these cases there 
is simply more sedimentary deposit inserted, in some 
instances, and much less placed in others, and 
generally of a wedge-like vertical section, — all 
apparently in perfect and regular order, as before 
in those areas which do not manifest these particu- 
lar variations, and shewing beyond a doubt the 
same process of slow and successive depositions 
as in the other formations. 
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The deposition of Lignites also presents those 
features of the same general stratification, modi-^ 
fied only by the peculiarities of the far later age at 
which the deposits were made, and by the sur- 
rounding circumstances which obtained at the 
later period. In one case we have found a bed of 
lignite four feet thick, lying in, and bounded, roof 
and floor, by the limestone of the Jurassic age ; 
and so charged with earthy matter, that its value 
for any economic purpose is thereby entirely des- 
troyed, though presenting all the outward features 
of a regularly stratified vein of coal of the earlier 
age : in another case we have found a fine bed of 
lignite strongly retaining its fibrous woody charac- 
ter; and, of from six feet to seven feet thick, lying 
between beds of very pure light-grey but soft 
clays, of a nature so yielding and plastic, as to en- 
tirely preclude the operation of mining the lignite, 
by the ordinary methods of subterranean working, 
although the mineral was so clean, and of such 
good quality, that it made an excellent and strong 
charcoal when converted in carefully constructed 
pits ; but the strata in which it lay, rendered it 
impossible to utilize this deposit any further than 
it could be procured by ** open working : " then 
again we have seen lignite in a still more advanced 
state, and presenting almost the usual compact 
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features of a bed of coal of the carboniferous age, 
and of about three feet six inches thick, but lyings 
between beds of sand so incoherent and wanting^ 
in stability, that there seemed no possible prospect 
of supporting the roof in any attempt to extfact 
the mineral, thought its clean and pure section 
was such that it would have been a valuable fuel 
if it could have been procured at a reasonable 
cost. 

In all these instances of the deposition of lig- 
nites, as well as of others that could be named , 
there seemed to be presented the same general 
features of ordinary stratification, such as are ob- 
servable in the case of the rocks, shales, and 
other members of both the older and newer forma- 
tions ; both the subjacent and superimposed strata 
are found presenting those same general indica- 
tions of an ordinary process of deposition, that 
seemed to impress the conviction that the lignites 
were laid down in just the same class of medium 
as their enclosing strata, — whatever that might 
have been in these particular cases. 

Instructive lessons upon the kind of influences 
to which the earth has been in early ages exposed, 
and which have had a most important bearing 
upon its constitution and development, and its 
being furnished with those things which have 
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proved themselves so valuable in the development 
and the well-being of the human race^ may be 
gathered also by taking a passing glance at those 
deposits of iron ore, now and in the recent past 
worked and manufactured to so great advantage, 
in the cause of spreading civilization, and promot* 
ing industry and commerce. 

The clay-ironstones of the carboniferous age, 
and their surrounding media, as well as those 
stratified deposits of the secondary period, and 
their enclosing neighbours, present unmistakable 
proofs that they were produced by a slow and 
persistent process operating over long periods, 
and under conditions which were, in the maii\| 
general to the respective periods to which they be- 
long : while again we find the irregular deposits, 
such as the haematites, projected into and filling 
up fissures and cavities, in the rocks of different 
ages ; which rocks or strata had been torn up and 
fissured, either by the convulsions that afterwards 
injected the mineral deposits, or they were pro- 
duced by some convulsions of an earlier age, and 
become filled by mineral matters that were forced 
up from beneath by the movements of later dis- 
turbances ; but in all or most cases, those con*- 
vnlsions would have taken place at periods^ very 
long subsequent to that time when the rocks, to 
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which the deposits of mineral are now found, were 
originally formed. The evidence that these par- 
ticular deposits came from below, and were injected 
upwards into the convulsed strata, seems to be 
supplied both by their structure, and also by the 
manner in which we often find them consolidating 
and compacting, as we follow them down ; though 
they do not always seem to increase in bulk down- 
wards, — this of course must depend upon the 
capacity of the cavity at particular points, and the 
sufficiency of the matter to fill it ; and it can never 
be positively determined, as to the extent in depth 
to which they go, when they have only been ex- 
plored to comparative shallow levels. 

If we take as another instance of slow depo- 
sition a piece of that indurated earthy sediment 
commonly known as ** cliff," which is often found 
immediately overlying some veins of coal, and 
examine it closely, we shall probably find that a 
vertical section of it will present the aspect of the 
edges of a thick book, which has been made up of 
several shades of paper, irregularly interspersed 
with each other ; so that when the book is closed, 
and the covers pressed, you see quite distinctly 
the different shades of the paper forming parallel 
and sharply marked lines of considerable minute- 
ness : in the same way we can see parallel 
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lines of varying shade> and of no greater thick- 
ness than those just supposed, forming aggregate 
thicknesses sometimes up to a yard, and frequently 
very much ;nore, of this indurated sediment ; 
plainly indicating that it was thrown down in a , 
collection of comparitively still water from a 
source, which had in its course thither frequently 
taken up its slime and colouring matter from 
slightly varying deposits, and had thus by its 
constant flow over a long period, supplied the solid 
matter to build up a considerable stratum of the 
earth's crust. 

The same process in its main outlines, but vary-» 
ing from time to time in the nature of the sediment 
carried forward, and the conditions under which it 
was deposited, must have been in operation over 
vastly extended periods in the formation of all the 
sedimentary strata of the earth's crust, and by 
which is manifested incontrovertible evidence of 
the slow and secular process by which these 
deposits were accumulated and built up. 

Let us also take as an important feature of the 
subject we are now considering, the fossil remains 
so plentifully interspersed in some sections of the 
strata, as full evidence of the slow and prolonged 
operation of procedure in Creation. There is the 
/Case for instance of the so-called ** bells," which 
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are often so fatal or attendant with danger to the 
miner, if he does not exercise great caution when 
meeting with them in the roof of his working 
place: these are the root-butts of trees of a growth 
considerably earlier probably than the strata in 
which they are now found embedded, — ^generally 
as upright in the ground as they would have stood 
on the site of their growth ; and they sometimes 
tell a most interesting tale of progressive events 
bearing upon their history. After the vein of coal 
has been worlced, these "bells" are seen to pre- 
sent their large terminal ends — that swelling out 
which is to be observed in so many standing trees, 
as they enter the soil in which they grow ; these 
swelling ends He most generally upon the upper 
surface of the coal seam, and consequently when 
the coal is removed there is nothing left to support 
the large end, and, as a consequence, the weight 
being too much for the natural tenacity of the fossil 
to sustain, unless they are securely propped they 
break off quite suddenly, and without a moment's 
warning drop upon the floor of the mine, or upon 
whatever may be in its way ; and frequently the 
fracture takes place some little distance up in the 
roof, and will be in section of the exact form of the 
stem of the tree. But when we examine the sec- 
tion of the stem at the line of fracture we see 
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nothing, as a rule, but indurated sediment, except 
around the circumference, where there is generally 
a thin layer of coal matter ; shewing the bark to 
have become carbonised, and the inner wood of 
the tree to have been decayed out, and its place 
then re-occupied with earthy or other sediment : 
and in one of these sections, and lying perfectly in 
order, horizontally in the broken section, we have 
observed a fossil fern impression, about four inches 
in length, and very distinct in character. Here then 
we have, first, the growth of the tree ; then its 
possible removal by the agency of water, from the 
site in which it grew ; the slow decaying out of 
the inner part, and then the re-filling of the mould 
within the bark with sedimentary deposit, during 
which operation a little fern leaf, brought, perhaps, 
from a long-distance with the accompanying sedi- 
ment, dropped in with it into the void of the old tree 
stem, where it lay softly down upon its new and cir- 
cumscribed bed, there to remain for ages of im- 
measurable duration, until the operations of man 
should bring it again into the light, and there is 
thereby presented to him the opportunity of learning 
a most instructive and interesting lesson upon 
some of the phenomena affecting the early history 
of the earth, upon which he now spends a few 
years^ of probationary existence in digging and 
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delving, and carrying on other industrial opera- 
tions. 

At another time there meets the eye, perhaps 
firmly adhering to the upper surface of a coal seam, 
a beautiful specimen of fossil Lepidodendrotiy with 
the cicatrices so symmetrical, and regularly spread 
out over the surface, that they look as though 
they had been spaced and lined out with the most 
carefully exercised mathematical skill. In other 
strata some member of this interesting family will 
be found, perhaps, lying imbedded in the shale of 
the roof, from which they are at times procurable 
in lengths of several yards, and up to about two 
feet in width, and shewing the same definite mark* 
ings, but not, perhaps, coming out with so glassy a 
surface as in the former case. Then again we have 
occasionally a body of strata in which the Cal- 
amites seem largely to predominate in quantity 
above all the other larger vegetable fossils •; and 
in another stratum we may have predominating 
•numbers of the Sigillaria^ either alone or inter* 
mixed with the Stigmaria; and then the little 
delicate but well defined markings of myriads of 
beautiful fern fronds, thickly massed and inter- 
laced in the body of the shales in which the 
former lie interspersed ; besides, at times, multi- 
tudes of both univalve and bivalve fossil shells, or 
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their mouldings. These are unmistakable evidences 
surely that vegetable and animal life were prevalent 
and abundant, — that the several genera had birth, 
growth, and healthy development, and ultimately 
extinction just as they have now, in those great 
periods in which the carboniferous strata were 
deposited : while as further testimony to the same 
truth we may instance the carboniferous limestone 
lying underneath, in which are plainly to be seen 
the certain evidences that great thicknesses of this 
formation are entirely, or almost entirely, com- 
posed and built up of animal remains — mainly 
corals and bi-valves, with a few of the minuter 
species of uni-valves. 

Further confirmatory evidence, too, in boundless 
quantity^ can be extracted from the strata of 
those periods long subsequent to the carboniferous 
era, and distinct links found in them strongly 
uniting them in interest to our own times. 

As an example of this let us notice first one of 
the Echinoidea — the Cidaris, the shell of which, 
quite freshly thrown up by the preceding tide, and 
with all its beautiful spines intact upon it, we 
picked up some years ago on the coast of Portugal 
near the small port of Sao Martinho ; and about 
two years later at N. S. de Nazareth, about lo 
miles further north upon the same coast, we ex-. 
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tracted from the strata in the cliifs of that place 
several specimens of Diadema variolare where they 
were found immured, together with Grypkcea, 
Ostrea, Holaster, and Trigonia, in the indurated 
sediment of one member of the strata hig-h up 
above the present tidal action. Here was one of 
the members of an existing genus discovered 
within a few miles of the tomb of its sleeping 
ancestors of a very far off period in the past, — 
the Lower Chalk period. And another instance 
may be given in reference to the Holaster^ found in 
the strata as before mentioned, and comparing 
it with two living specimens of the same genus, 
the Spatangus, which we found a few years later 
quite freshly cast up upon the shore in Carmarthen 
Bay, near the mouth of the Tivy, and which latter 
had then the light-brown coat upon them almost 
resembling in appearance the short coat of one of 
the MuricidcB, Here again are two members of 
the same genus, whose periods of life have been 
divided by very many thousands of years ; but 
down through all which the family has continued to 
have its living representatives to the present time. 
Bearing in mind then these things, which are a 
glance at a few only of the evidences that the earth 
reveals and contributes to the proof of its own. 
high antiquity, we cannot but feel that they form 
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a part of a large body of testimony which cannot 
possibly be disregarded and left out of sight, if we 
have any desire to arrive at a correct, or even an 
approximately correct conclusion upon this deeply 
interesting subject. 

This geological evidence is a record that still 
stands, and is perpetually presented to us in the 
original language in which it was recorded; and 
although some of its testimony may be found to 
have been expressed in hieroglyphics, of the true 
meaning of which there may be some admissible 
difference of opinion, there are other parts, and 
apparently by far the greater in quantity, about 
which there can and need be no doubt whatever. 

If this is so then we think that there is no 
avoiding the admission that a study of the earth's 
own record should throw great light upon the 
Mosaic record, and should contribute much to a 
right understanding of the language of the latter : 
it appeals to us definitely in a language which is 
universal, and it speaks with equal force, to in- 
telligences of a like capacity, whatever their 
nationality or mother-tongue may be. 

The Adorable Creator of the world is also the 
Author, as He is at the same time the embodiment, 
of Truth ; and.- if these two records are alike His 
own, it must result from the frailty and incapacity 
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of man, and from no other cause, that there is ac- 
counted to be a want of harmony in the language 
or testimony they both declare. Permeated with 
this conviction we have often dwelt upon the preg- 
nant sentences of the Mosaic record ; and, to us at 
least, the full assurance of its harmony with the 
earth's own testimony, seemed with time to gather 
increased force and consistency, and to have re- 
sulted in the firm conviction that whoever the 
instrument made use of for this particular work 
may have been — whether Moses or some other 
favoured servant, for the purpose of tracing out 
those very brief outlines of this stupendous work, 
for the instruction of Man, the Author of the record 
was no other than the Creator Himself. 

In this spirit and conviction we have formulated 
in the succeeding chapters of this little work, what 
we most assuredly believe to . be the true intent 
and meaning of the Biblical record of the Creation ; 
and we have further simply to express the hope 
that those, into whose hands it may come, may be 
disposed to give it a candid, as well as an un- 
prejudiced consideration. 
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HOW TO READ THEIR RECORD. 



CHAPTER I. 



MAN'S PLACE IN CREATION. 

T must often occur to the thoughtful 
student of nature, to ask himself the 
question — What is the purpose and 
end of a man's existence? What 
was the purpose to be served by his 
Creation ? 

Man now appears upon the stage of time : and 
there was a very long period in the history of past 
ages in which man had no representative among 
living creatures. 

As a matter of fact, and of observation, the 
advent of the Genus, Man, upon this earth is 
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referable to a period, comparatively late in the 
order of succession of the different families of 
created existences; and where shall we discover 
an adequate reason for this undoubted fact ? 

If, in the exercise of that g'ift of reason which 
man possesses, he should closely observe the order 
in which some master handicraftsman produces and 
puts together in their several places, the different 
parts of some delicate piece of mechanism, the 
conviction could hardly fail to be forced upon him 
that the artizan was operating for the accomplish- 
ment of a predeterminate purpose in a definite and 
intelligent manner well understood by himself: 
particular parts would be added early in the 
process of building up the construction, and other 
parts would be placed in position later on, but 
viewing the machine as a whole when completed, 
it would be immediately perceptible by the im- 
partial and competent observer, that the designer 
and builder of the structure under contemplation 
was all along acting consistently with his own pre- 
determined purpose, when he was engaged in 
adding the different parts in the order in which he 
was observed to have accomplished his intentions, 
for the production of his finished work. 

The Genus, Man, as we have already said, ac- 
cording to the testimony of all competent observers 
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and enquirers, constitutes a very late addition, 
comparitively, to that great piece of mechanism — 
the great harmonic aggregate of organic exist- 
ences : and, if to this latter we add the sum of 
the still greater aggregate of inorganic nature, we 
have a stupendous whole, in comparison with 
which, Man, even with all that he has hitherto 
been able to accomplish added to his credit, ap- 
pears dwarfed into insignificance. 

And yet one may fairly believe that in the oper- 
ations of the Great Prescient Mind which worked 
out all this, there is clearly manifested a purpose 
to be served — distinct and definite — in the creation 
of man at the later period. 

Although man is very inferior in strength to a 
great many other creatures, as well as inferior in 
some other traits which distinguish other different 
orders of beings, and seems very often to be almost 
more helpless than any other, still he must be ad- 
mitted to be a being, which, with his characteristic 
endowments properly and fully expanded, de- 
veloped, directed, and perfected, is capable of 
accomplishing greater results, and working out 
greater purposes, than any other order of created 
existences, or of all of them combined, by which 
he has been preceded, or is surrounded : and thus 
it would appear to be the more just to judge of 
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him, and of his place in creation, not from any 
apparent defaults or miscarriages in his character 
or works, when many of his powers are probably 
distorted and manifestly prostituted, but from his 
capabilities and attainments and aspirations, when 
his nature is rightly and truly developed in the 
direction of his highest attainable perfections. 

That the exercise of his intelligence brings the 
thoughtful student into acquaintance with evidence 
of the existence of a variety of creatures and 
objects, which are not the result of the exercise of 
powers with which man is endowed, is a fact too 
patent to be for a moment doubted, and to the 
origination and existence of which man has not in 
any way rendered any aid, and yet they have 
existed, or do now still exist: they manifestly 
were created or formed — ^many of them — incom- 
putable ages before man himself had an existence. 
And if we were to assume, or come to the con- 
clusion that there must have been a prescient 
mind and will designedly operating through them 
all, and thus working for the attainment of a 
certain definite and beneficent purpose, we should 
only be following the same course and order of 
thought which an intelligent and simple exercise 
of the powers of the human mind of man, as it is 
exercised in the ordinary affairs of every day life, 
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would seem naturally to lead us to. What is 
there in the whole range of nature that can be 
pronounced with absolute certainty to be neither 
serving^ nor capable of serving a predetermined 
and beneficent purpose, and as a consequence to 
be quite valueless ? and how many things are there 
that although they may have been or were so ac- 
counted, for long periods, yet were subsequently, 
and as some would say by accident, but rather 
more truly in the great majority of instances, by 
painstaking investigation and thought, were dis- 
covered to possess unsuspected qualities and 
properties which have rendered them very valuable; 
yea, to be considered in a few years as indispen- 
sibles in the economy of nature's mercies, and 
which have as a consequence caused them to be 
highly esteemed and diligently sought after ! 

It cannot then be an unwarrantable assumption 
to say that in view of all this accumulated ex- 
perience, it must appear to the candid mind to be 
•highly probable that in all this production and 
disposition, and in the orderly arrangement of the 
works of nature, are conspicuously displayed the 
operation of an intelligent and far-seeing mind, of 
stupendous power and magnitude, all along ex- 
ercising a potent act of creation, and prevision of 
inestimable beneficence : and if we enquire for a 
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sufficient cause or reason for all this, we may 
doubtless say that — apparently to us — among the 
greatest of these causes or reasons, seeing the 
great part he has in later times played in the 
world, and is capable of playing, must in some 
manner be placed (subordinate of course to the 
Glory of the Creator himself) the highest good 
of Man, 

Apart then from any distinct revelation of the 
fact, from any super-human source, this must ap- 
parently be conceded as a sound and legitimate 
conclusion, from a careful review of the works 
coming under our observation in nature, that the 
creations manifested in nature have had for their 
object the good of man ; and, the creation of man 
had in the then great future some greater, and 
higher, and nobler purpose, which is not even as 
yet fully and perfectly understood and realized ; 
that while all other things were successively 
created at periods more or less immeasurably dis- 
tant in the past, and for the purpose of contributing 
to a predetermined and beneficent end, Man also, 
as a being forming a component part of a great 
whole, and yet in some sense standing high up 
above the whole, would not have been so placed 
and constituted as he is found to be, but that he 
also may fulfil a destiny, and contribute to an end. 
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But as man could not have originally created 
himself, so neither could he have endowed himself 
with those great powers and qualities of mind, 
and will, and body, which raise him so far above 
the level of every other order of creation, and with 
which he is so conspicuously gifted and endowed : 
and neither also could he have planned out and 
determined his own destiny in the future, nor have 
set up the goal of his own future attainments and 
perfections, and have laid out the lines which shall 
bound his ultimate being and existence, when all 
further and future progress shall have ceased and 
become impossible. These therefore, he could 
never have conceived, and can never know, except 
by reason of some revelation of them to him, im- 
parted in a manner which would be intelligible to 
his powers of mind, and receivable by the human 
understanding : and without such a revelation in 
some intelligible way made known to him, man 
would be in the anomalous condition of possessing 
immense powers, capable of being exercised either 
for good or for evil, without the purpose of his 
endowment with those powers having been re- 
vealed to him ; and, under which conditions of 
ignorance, he never could have been rightly held 
accountable and responsible for their right appli- 
cation and development. And it is diametrically 
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opposed to all the intelligent judgment, and 
instincts of the human mind, to conceive that such 
powers and gifts should or would have been be- 
stowed upon man, and yet that he should not be held 
accountable for their right use, or for their abuse. 
Surely then we are necessarily forced to the 
conclusion that the power that is so stupendous^ 
that it could create not only the great things of the 
world, but also the minutest, the tiniest things 
with which man, in the exercise of this intelligence 
is brought into acquaintance and contact, and 
which, the more they are understood, the more dis- 
tinctly they are found to bear upon them the 
ineffaceable impress of their being the productions 
of a beneficent Will — that power we say, surely 
cannot be insufficient for the purpose of commun- 
icating a certain definite and distinct knowledge 
of the purposes involved to that particular order 
of created beings, which may be elected to receive 
them, and to which the power to so receive such a 
revelation had also been imparted. 

If there had not been given a faculty to receive, 
and to understand such a revelation, there could 
be no cause for surprise if the giving of a revel- 
ation be deemed incredible ; but the possession of 
the intelligence to receive and to understand, and 
that intelligence- not a natural emanation of the 
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material organization, but an endowment bestowed 
upon the superhuman, seems to carry upon the 
face of it, a presumption in favour of a probable 
revelation — ^more especially as the ultimate object 
of man's creation could never have been appre-^ 
hended in any degree whatever by him, by the 
exercise of any powers of intelligent reasoning 
that we can conceive of other than those we have 
referred, to — never by powers strictly pertaining 
to and emanating from an animal nature. 

And if there is no inherent improbability that 
such a revelation regarding man himself should 
have been made, but rather a strong presumption 
under all these circumstances that there would 
have been such, we should not be the less inclined 
to examine with reverent thoughtfulness, and can- 
dour of mind, a very old account which has come 
down to us, and which treats of the Creation of 
the world ; and which also distinctly claims to be 
a record of the order of His procedure, in the ac- 
complishment of that work, by the grace and 
condescension of the great Architect of the 
Universe Himself. 

A very great deal has been brought to light 
within the recent past, by pursuing the study of 
the science of Geology, as regards the order in 
which the work of Creation is thereby discovered 
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to have been carried forward in the great king- 
dom of nature ; and in all the chief outlines of 
its accumulative testimony, geological science is 
not found to be at variance with that deeply in- 
teresting and pregnant record, which stands at 
the portal of the Sacred Volume. 

The Mosaic account of the Creation is exceed- 
ingly short and concise, and it makes no pretension 
to have been given, nor claims to be received, 
simply as a scientific treatise upon the subject of 
which it treats. But while, so far as it goes, we 
believe this ancient record to be capable of a very 
legitimate interpretation, which accords with very 
approximate exactitude with the discovered facts 
of geological science, its greater value, (and ap- 
parently its proper and Divinely appointed function) 
is in its being the introductory declaration to the 
Sacred Volume ; which, as a whole^ is the revealed 
will of God the Creator, to man as 2i fallen creature; 
and containing also an account of the manner of 
man's declension from a primeval condition and 
state, in which he was first created; and also of 
what He has been doing all along the ages of past 
generations for man's recovery, culminating in the 
finished work of the Eternal Word : this we think 
manifestly stands out designedly upon page after 
page of the Sacred Volume, and must be apparent 
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to every thoughtful and unbiased student, who is 
capable of entering into the enshrined spirit and 
design of the whole record : and who moreover is 
animated by a feeling of candour to weigh and 
compare the irrepressible longing and aspiration 
of his own inner consciousness of soul, with the 
portraiture of man written within that volume. 

And as regards this spirit of candour, it must 
not be forgotten that the Book itself — breathing 
the mind of the Creator — both the Creator of the 
universe and the Inspirer of the record of its cre- 
ation, contains explicit conditions in the compliance 
with which, and on no other specified conditions, 
the power to mentally see that agreement with our 
own inner consciousness is attained ; and, following 
in its train, a constantly deepening and widening 
of the gift of spiritual insight, into the beneficence 
and magnanimity of the Creator's purpose in giv- 
ing life and such high mental endowment to man. 
That condition regarding revealed truth — truth 
unattainable except by revelation, was laid down 
by the Eternal Word himself, and is shortly ex- 
pressed in one instance through the instrumentality 
of St. John the evangelist, when he gives our 
Blessed Lord's words thus ; ** If any man willeth 
to do His will he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God." — John vii, 17. 
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This principle marks out the conditions laid 
down by the Creator himself, under which some 
measure of knowledge of Himself is to be at- 
tained, by a loyal human intelligence, and which, 
the more it is thoughtfully and reverently con- 
sidered, the more does it seem to be consistent 
with His Divine Character and Majesty — t.e.^ a 
ready and cheerful loyalty to Him in a ready recog- 
nition of His Being, Attribute, Authority, and right 
of Government, and His unimpeachable claim upon 
our reverence and obedience ; and they who, acting 
from this stand-point will in themselves to render 
to Him, so far as they shall be enabled to do so, 
their homage as His creatures, and constantly seek 
from Him the gift of a clearer insight and under- 
standing to see the purposes of His works, and 
will, in the plan of His creation and redemption of 
mankind, shall doubtless have that gift in some 
greater or less degree bestowed and gradually 
enlarged: but scoffers, and deriders, both of Him 
and of His works and purposes, will never, while 
continuing in that malignant disposition of mind 
towards Him, have the power to see bestowed upon 
them in this manner : and the power to see those 
higher things. He has himself emphatically de- 
clared, is not a natural unaided acquirement of 
the human understanding. 
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It is to be expected that those who reject the 
idea of any plan of redemption of mankind, or 
the need of such, or who deny the inspiration of 
Scripture in any form, would altogether reject the 
suggestion that the records contained in the first 
three chapters of Genesis were originally recorded 
under the power and guidance of the Creator Him- 
self, rendered possible to man in some form most 
consonant with His own divine wisdom : and yet 
there is manifestly such an amount of agreement 
between that record, taken as a whole, and the 
received and authenticated facts of geological 
science on the one hand, and human depravity on 
the other, as to be at least very striking on the 
face of it ; and, when it is examined into a little 
more closely and minutely, it appears to support 
most strongly the soul-refreshing belief, that there 
was — that there must have been — something in 
the nature of inspiration ; guiding the pen of him 
who first committed to writing, for the instruction 
of future generations of mankind, the authentic 
record of the great work of God in Creation, and 
the germ of the promise of a still greater work of 
Grace. The conquests of science are, as a rule, 
made but gradually ; and what in the Mosaic re- 
cord may now be thought to be but in faint accord 
with the discoveries of the science of geology^ 
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may yet a generation hence be seen to be in greater 
harmony, by the application of the great increase 
of knowledge that will be acquired in the interval. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IN THE BEGINNING. 

IT is possible perhaps that places on our earth's 
surface may be found where people may spend 
their lifetime, without finding or observing much 
that would awaken in them a spirit of enquiry into 
the ancient condition of this globe, of which we 
are the denizens ; but if such places do exist, the 
Island of Great Britain at least is not one of them, 
for in the practical operations of mining, and also 
of many other enterprises and pursuits, there are 
evidences manifested around us and about us 
everywhere which we may or may not notice, or, 
if we notice, may not be able to read them aright, 
but which nevertheless exist, shewing that this 
earth is not the result of blind unreasoning ac- 
cident ; but that not only near the surface, but to 
a great depth in the strata of the earth, (how deep 
no person yet knows, and probably never will 
know) there are treasured up great riches, await- 
ing the labour of man and the application of 
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science, to yield products of great value and 
utility, to promote and enhance the comfort and 
happiness of the human race. And should not 
these same things also, if we were to read them 
aright, awaken and develop in us a spirit of rev- 
erence and esteem of that Beneficent Power, which 
has been exercised through so stupendous a period 
for the good of those creatures, which should in 
after ages become the inhabitants of this lower 
world ? 

The Creation of such a world as this is, in itself, 
and standing alone, a huge work ; the Creation of 
that solar system of which this forms but a minor 
part, is a yet far more stupendous and magnificent 
act to accomplish ; but the Creation of all the 
great works of the Universe — how can any human 
and finite mind realize in any but the very faintest 
degree the boundless magnitude of this ! And not 
only the Creation of these, but also their orderly 
disposition and co-ordinate inter-dependent work- 
ing, and their timely and harmonious development 
and progress ; these all manifest it may be still 
more highly the wisdom and infinite power and 
resources of the Creator I 

The great difficulty in these attempts of ours 
to form some true though faint conception of oper- 
ations and power, which are in themselves infinite, 
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lies perhaps in our not being able to go enough 
out of ourselves, and by our endeavouring to 
judge of what the Supreme Being could or can do 
by what we could ourselves do ; and as a con- 
sequence we not unseldom stumble, and are often 
landed in doubts, and very frequently in avowed 
unbelief. 

And in the Mosaic account of the Creation 
which stands on the front page of Holy Writ, the 
action and process followed in this stupendous 
work is described so briefly, and its accomplish- 
ment declared complete and satisfactory to the 
Omniscient mind of the Creator in so few words, 
that perhaps that very brevity — involving as it 
necessarily must the employment, in the concise 
form of its description, of such general words and 
terms as we find used — has been a stumbling-block 
in the way of their acceptance as an inspired re- 
cord by many. 

When man sets about a work it can never be 
said of him and of his work that he has done it, 
until it is complete in all respects: man is so 
frail — strong to-day, to-morrow weak, and ever a 
thing of change. The Supreme Being is not so. 
But He is incomprehensible, unchangeable, and 
irresistible. When He decrees the unconditional 
accomplishment of a work, and His Fiat has gone 
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forth, and the order of procedure fixed, and the 
work entered upon, the Infinite Mind of the Eter- 
nal Creator can contemplate and behold it as a 
finished work, and can without any incongruity^ 
view all its parts as taking up their several allotted 
positions in the complete whole. It does not 
necessarily follow that every part of the complete 
whole in the plan and purpose of the Creator, 
would, or should of necessity, be accomplished 
and completed then at the promulgation of the 
Divine Fiat, nor following closely upon it : but 
while it has been decreed in the Divine Mind ab- 
solutely, and is already a complete whole in the 
sight of the Creator y who ** sees the end from the 
beginning," the gradual unfolding, and the full de- 
velopment of His plans and purposes are carried 
on and accomplished, in relation to the fitness of 
time and of concurrent circumstances, in a way 
which infinite wisdom can alone perceive, appre- 
ciate, and determine. The Almighty prescient 
power was exercised in the absolute and efiicient 
creative acts, which he spoke into material being 
as determined upon in the eternal counsels of the 
Allwise : — " For He spake, and it was done ; He 
commanded and it stood fast." — Psalm xxxiii, 9; 
and in setting in motion a train of causes, whose 
due and mutual operation would infallibly con- 
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duce to, and lead on to the accomplishment of 
the Divine decree in due and predetermined order 
and regularity : while the creative power would be 
still exercised at those several distinctive periods 
or epochs down along the march of time, and then 
only in that particular and partial work of pro- 
duction, which the exigences of the complete 
design then demanded, and the fitness of the suc- 
cessive epochs became apparent for the insertion 
of those respective component parts, which go to 
harmoniously build up the entire scheme, and 
which had been marked out in the predetermined 
purpose of the Creator. The great, work was 
developed and unfolded in a progressive manner ; 
and the order and rate of that progression the 
eternal prescience could alone, and did alone de- 
termine. 

There is no other work or operation with which 
man is in any way acquainted, and in which he 
takes a part, that can be compared with, or that 
can be considered to be in any way analogous to 
this. We may conceive of a talented architect 
being commissioned to prepare designs of, and to 
construct a cathedral church, with full powers 
accorded to him by his clients to make it the em- 
bodiment of his highest conceptions, of what are 
beautiful and useful to the desired and prescribed 
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end ; and under such conceived circumstances it is 
not reasonable to suppose that, considering the 
width and nature of his commission, he would 
proceed with the erection of the structure before 
he had determined upon the design as a whole, in 
all its salient features. In the progress of his 
mental labour, he would doubtless conceive to 
himself as it were'a mental picture of the edifice, as 
it should appear in all its beauty and symmetry 
when complete ; and working upon those lines he 
would prepare his designs, and proceed to' act 
upon them. If the architect was infallible^ (which 
of course no man is), and had the highest conceiv- 
able capacity of conception of the beautiful, and 
had power, which could not be thwarted, to ensure 
the perfect carrying out of his work according to 
his predetermined design, that perfect design and 
conception of his would be to him, in some faint 
measure, an embodiment of his work: his great 
effort would have lain in the work of conception of 
the design, and in determining the perfect sym- 
metry of all the parts, and the proportions of the 
entire structure, so that harmony, and beauty, and 
utility, should make a perfect whole. But man is 
fallible, and very liable to error, both in his con* 
ceptions of the essentials of those qualities, and 
also in his powers of execution; and his most 
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beautiful designs may be subject to maltreatment, 
at the hands of those who have to be engaged in 
the raising of the structure. 

The Creator of the World is not so, but is 
infallible ; and both in the conception of His 
works, and in the carrying out of the same, He 
altogether transcends any measure or comparison 
which man may attempt to apply to Him, gathered 
from human affairs in which man plays a part. 

We may illustrate our position by reference 
to another subject, which is, in its completeness, 
incomprehensible to man ; but which is, so far as 
we are able to make use of it legitimately for 
illustration in the present instance, full of instruc- 
tion upon the views which will be taken in these 
pages of the work and periods of Creation : we 
mean that great manifestation of the love of 
God — the giving of His Son as a Redeemer of 
alien man. 

If we were to be asked to point to the one single 
proclaimed act of the Divine Being, which first 
embodied the express and absolute gift of the 
Son of God as the Redeemer of mankind, so that 
fro^l that time, or in virtue of that act, all who 
sfiould live and die in that faith, which arises out 
of a belief in its meritoriousness, and accept of that 
gift, should, undoubtedly, be made partakers of 
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the efficacy of it ; to what could we point more 
explicit than to that recorded in Genesis iii. 15, 
viz. — ** The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent's head " ? And is there any doubt that 
the Son of God had at that time been absolutely 
and entirely given and accepted, as a meritorious 
and sufficient source of redemption and of sal- 
vation, under the Old Testament dispensation, as 
well as under the New ? The Old being a fore- 
shadowing of the New, and the New the fulfilment 
of the Old. . 

We come then to the consistent conclusion that 
the Son of God was given — had been given — ab- 
solutely and sufficiently for Man's redemption at 
his fall, from his state of innocence ; and of that 
pre-existent period it might rightly be said that it 
is ** the day " in which " God gave His Son to be 
the Redeemer of the world ; " and as the whole 
work of Christ was involved in the gift, it may, 
with truthfulness, be also said of that same period, 
that it was the day of his Crucifixion, for in the 
Book of Revelation xiii. 8, He is called ''the 
Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of 
the world." The gift was absolute, was perfect, 
and complete for all time from the very first ; but 
for the unfolding of the plan and the majesty of 
this mighty scheme of Grace, there was to be a 
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gradual preparation of the world, so that every 
feature of it should be shewn to be suited to meet 
the necessities and the exigences of the disease, to 
which it was to be applied as the cure : and, there- 
fore, instead of finding the Supreme Being working 
out an immediate accomplishment of the entire 
scheme (as, it will be readily conceded, His power 
was equal to do) there and then, upwards of 4,000 
years were to pass over, even before "the fulness 
of time " was come for the Christ to be born in 
that Incarnate nature, which He condescended to 
take upon Himself for the redemption of Man. 
And from a contemplation of this great exhibition 
of the love of God, and its order and method of 
accomplishment, we may plainly see that in the 
development of His plans, God works according 
to a fitness of time, and congruity of circumstances 
which shew that Order and Wisdom, to an infinite 
degree, pervade all his operations. 

But this working according to predetermined 
order and wisdom, does not make this first and 
distinct act of God, in the bestowal of the gift, 
less complete in itself, nor less referable to a dis- 
tinct period of time, at least to His own infinite 
mind; and that period may b.e truly called "a 
day " — the day in which the Redeemer was given, 
or rather, was cnunfied; for so He was to the all- 
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embracing and all-comprehensive mind of His 
Divine Father, 

Carrying this method of reasoning then into the 
consideration of the work of Creation, we think 
it will very greatly assist us towards a right under- 
standing of the inspired description of this work 
which is given to us in the Bible ; and we hold 
this method of procedure to be both sound and 
wise ; for if a partial knowledge of God's work in 
Grace (and it is only a more or less partial know- 
ledge, that even the wisest and greatest minds can 
attain to here) can legitimately be called in to 
assist us, to a due and right understanding of His 
works in nature, we cannot have a better inter- 
preter, nor a sounder basis to reason upon, pro- 
vided always that the respective conditions sur- 
rounding the two subjects under consideration do 
not manifestly preclude the application of this 
process ; which cannot be the case we think in 
this instance. *' The Lord is not slack concerning 
His promise, as some men count slackness," and 
we think it may also be fitly said, and with rever- 
ence, that He is not precipitate in executing His 
divine decrees, as some, from the inelastic con- 
struction they would put upon His words, would 
judge that He ought to be. 

In going on, therefore, to consider the great 
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work of Creation, it would be well, in passings 
just to glance at a few general facts, with which 
physical science has made us acquainted, in regard 
to our earth as a component part of the solar 
system. 

Geological science "", teaches us that at some 
period, immensely in the past, the earth — there is 
very strong positive evidence to show — was in a 
highly heated, if not actually in a fluid, or even in 
a nebulous condition. Chemistry teaches us that 
more than three-fourths of the aggregate bulk of 
the constituents of the earth — solid, liquid, and 
gaseous — are composed of the simple element 
Oxygen, the vital air which we and all living 
creatures breath, and receive into our lungs, as 
the indispensible necessity of our continued exist- 
ence ; and that not only is this element, now so 
commonly known to us in the simple form a gas, 
but that the great bulk of the other bodies also, 
now known to us in nature — although i;hey may 
appear in their compound state either under the 
condition of solids or liquids, yet are they, most of 
them, and will perhaps . all of them, when our 
knowledge is more perfected, be found to be 
capable of being converted into the gaseous state 
at a temperature more or less high : add to this the 
fact that the sun is now known to have comming- 
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ling, in his gaseous photosphere, at least nineteen 
of the metals common to our earth, as well as 
several of the natural gases ; and also that some 
of the other heavenly bodies are also known to 
have some or several of those elements common to 
both the sun and our earth, and it will not be 
deemed unreasonable to esteem them, on these 
particular grounds, as being more or less intim- 
ately related to each other — as not improbably 
having an origin and constitution quite in common. 
Astronomical science also teaches us that all the 
bodies of our solar system have a similarity of 
motion governed by the same laws ; and which 
motion, for its self-sustaining and unvarying regu- 
larity has ever been a theme for reverent admira- 
tion to the greatest minds that have been able, in 
any adequate manner, to comprehend the regularity 
and harmony of the compact whole ; constituting 
in their aggregate a stupendous manifestation of 
that infinite wisdom and power, which created 
them, and which also sped them on the paths of 
their respective orbits. 

What then, we may humbly and reverently ask; 
could form a fitter introduction to the revelation of 
the will of God to man — ^the will of the Creator to 
the creature, and to that record of the chain of 
events in the history of the human race which the 
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Bible contains — giving to man a standing record 
of his relation to God, and of his responsibility to 
Him; and also the record of His purposes of 
infinite love and goodness towards the human 
race — ^what more fitly than a short and concise 
account of this. His original work of the Creation 
of the World on which man lives, and into the 
constitution of which his own implanted powers of 
mind would inevitably lead him to enquire and 
seek light upon, could be placed on the forefront 
of that deeply interesting history? 

In the consciousness then that this is no un<« 
worthy view to entertain of Creation, let us 
proceed to consider it. 

Gen. i. i., '^In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth." 

When, we may reverently ask, was this epoch 
in time in the immeasurable past, this beginning ? 
When was it that infinite and creative wisdom saw 
the proper time to have arrived to proceed with 
this act, in the accomplishment of His great pur- 
poses? This must doubtless remain one of those 
incomprehensible things, a knowledge of which we 
shall never fully — nor even approximately — attain 
unto here in this imperfect state of our existence; 
even if it be not contrary to our very nature, to be 
-ever capable of any realization of it, either now or 
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in a future and higher state. 

The infinite past is a subject that must always be 
spoken of with reverent humility, by beings of such 
mean capacity; and as regards the subject under 
special enquiry, we would at least consider it ta 
mean an epoch, in past time, which marked the 
birth-period of our solar system, even if it does 
not go back beyond that time to a still more in- 
finitely earlier epoch. 

To contemplate such periods, or to conceive of 
such as must have passed since that point in time 
which preceded the birth of even our solar system, 
is so utterly beyond the grasp of anything finite^ 
that in dwelling upon it the mind naturally becomes 
bewildered and lost, and it is as immeasurable to 
human effort, with any approximation to accuracy, 
as would the computation of the duration of the 
Creator Himself. But in this great past, of which 
we can only speak with humility, ** God created 
the heaven and the earth." 

There must now arise a question of v^st imports 
ance as bearing upon this enquiry, and it is this : 
What are we to understand by the terms here 
used, " heaven and earth," in the first verse of 
this record? We think we should be perfectly 
correct, if we were to say that nowhere in the first 
three chapters of Genesis does the term "heaven *^ 
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mean a place of bliss, such as is now understood 
when we speak of the eternal dwelling-place of the 
departed in Christ. 

In the 8th verse of Chapter i, we have the fact 
stated that God called thQ firmament heaven. This 
firmament is doubtless the " space " in which the 
vast host of " heavenly bodies " move, the great 
field in which their several paths or orbits lie, and 
in whiqh they each go their several periodic rounds ; 
and it may therefore, doubtless, very properly be 
considered synonymous with Space. In our own 
common nomenclature we apply the same meaning 
to the term heaven now, when we say ** the sun 
in the heavens," "the stars in the heavens,*' "the 
heavenly bodies," etc. 

The creation of Space, then, is the first recorded 
fact that meets us in relation to the works of God, 
on the pages of Sacred history. Coming now to 
the next part of the statement — the Creation of 
the ** earth," we may reverently enquire into its 
meaning, and endeavour to discover what we 
should rightly understand by it. Is it to be ac- 
counted arrogance of thought to say that it is not 
to be accepted here, as having that definite and re- 
strictive meaning, which we attach to it when we 
use it as another term for our Globe ? Doubtless 
many will think it so, do indeed believe so, and 
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will say (perhaps mainly from prepossession of 
mind) that it must certainly mean our planet, earth, 
and nothing more. But it is, nevertheless, a question 
well worth examining into, whether it does not, 
or properly may not, mean something more, and 
of much wider import. The term earth is certainly 
not tied absolutely, even in this particular chap- 
ter, to one and the same import, even if it be that 
which we commonly use it in, when we mean by 
it our planet or earth as a whole ; for in the . loth 
verse we read, *'and God called the dry land 
Earth," in contradistinction to that portion of the 
earth's surface referred to as being covered with 
waters, which " He called Seas." Here then we 
have manifestly in these two verses — ^the ist and 
the loth — first a wider, and then a far more re- 
stricted meaning, given to the same word ; and 
the meaning to be attached to it in the loth verse 
is sufficiently marked and definite, viz : — ^the dry 
land^ which had in the period then referred to ap- 
peared above the waters of the seas : but this does 
not much help us to discover its meaning in the 
position it occupies in the ist verse, further than 
to shew a plurality of meanings in close proximity. 
It will be, we think — and we have come to this 
conclusion after very careful and prolonged thought 
upon the subject, — doing no violence to either the 
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language of the history, nor to our conceptions of 
the Creator as the Maker of all things, if we were 
to consider the word Earth to be here employed in 
the I St verse in 2^ generic sense ; and, as such, to 
embrace the essential elements of all created mat* 
ter, — in short, to be synonymous with Matter : 
and not only the matter existing in our globe, nor,, 
possibly, not even restricted to that of our Solar 
System, but it may legitimately and consistently 
go even beyond those limits, in the declaration 
that is brought to us by this record, and tell us 
authoritatively of the great fact of the creation of 
both Space and Matter, by the Almighty Power of 
God, in its widest import. 

Can it be irreverent to suppose such a meaning 
to be legitimate, and in harmony with the other 
parts of the record; we humbly think that this 
cannot be. It certainly is not contrary to, nor 
contradictory of the Creator's power and attri- 
butes ; and it will we think, be shown in the follow- 
ing pages to be neither out of harmony with the 
entire record, nor a wresting of the words from 
that reasonable interpretation, which may properly 
be applied to them in the position aJid relation in 
which they stand, to the others with which they 
are connected. 

The account here given to us of the Creation is 
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not intended to be a scientific treatise ; but rather 
it is an inspired account, given in an exceedingly 
brief and concise manner, of a very stupendous 
work, the limits whereof man cannot define. 

Many enquirers of eminence and learning have 
considered that the author of the record, having 
passed in very brief review the events recorded in 
the first verse of the Book of Genesis, reaches a 
mighty gulf in time and then silently passes 
over it quite unnoticed and unrecorded — a period 
so vast that a million of years, more or less, would 
be but little in the computation : that between the 
fact recorded in the first verse, and those recorded 
in the second and succeeding verses, an immense 
span in time, filled up with stupendous works by 
the Almighty Creator, was silently passed over in 
the record, and of which no mention whatever has 
been made to us in the history; and that the con- 
dition of things to which we are introduced in the 
second and following verses bring us down in point 
of time to the "six creation days" — accounting 
those words to be used in the plain literal, or 
ordinary acceptation of that division of time ; and 
that during this vast period, of which (they say) 
we are told nothing, all those works which a study 
of the science of geology makes us acquainted 
with — the mighty changes which were brought 
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about in the nebulous age, the molten age, the 
consolidation age, and the ages of the introduction 
of " life " in the multitudinous forms of the Genera 
of past ages, of the past existence of so many of 
which we can only now know that they lived by the 
discovery of their fossil remains embedded in the 
strata of the earth's crust; thus bequeathing to us 
the only indelible record of their having had a place 
in creation : that the periods which experienced suc- 
cessive and stupendous elevations and submer- 
sions, of dislocations and disruptions convulsing 
the earth, and the vast period of the carbonifer- 
ous age which saw the treasuring up of our 
splendid coal beds — that of all these we have here 
nothing recorded ; but that at some approximately 
determinate point in time, and after the work of 
Creation had been progressing for such vast periods, 
towards the attainment of a certain condition 
suitable for the sustenance of the human family, 
and ne(iessarily quite on the very eve of that crown- 
ing work of the Almighty Creator, the Creation of 
Man, He brought about again a state of complete 
chaos, darkness, and almost universal ruin and 
confusion, to His hitherto- grandly progressive 
work, and laid it under a state of disorder, and 
the stillness of universal death ! 

The assumed necessity for so difficult a sup- 
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position, doubtless has arisen out of the opinion 
that the seven days of the Mosaic record were of 
no greater duration than our week — that the term 
•* day," in fact, is to be taken in an entirely literal 
sense : and certainly this seems to be a most 
deeply rooted (or was so a few years ago) and 
widespread conviction, and must have sprung out 
of the opinion that the inspired record could only 
be rightly understood in that particular sense. 

But, nevertheless, after much prayerful and care- 
ful consideration, and studious reading of the 
Mosaic account, we have not seen the necessity 
for any such conclusion, or interpretation, to meet 
what commends itself to our mind as being the 
legitimate meaning of the history. And since such 
an interpretation would appear necessarily to 
involve the idea of that vast leap in time over such 
interesting periods as have been before spoken of, 
and of the production of a vast chaos out of what 
appears to have been, so far, proceeding in Such 
beautiful order and regularity, towards the pro- 
duction of a habitation fit for man, in which he 
may live happily and in comfort : and that in the 
development of that divine plan of Creation, 
there was such ample provision being made for 
man's enjoyment, nourishment, and intellectual 
development ; as well as those hidden treasures 
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of subtle beauty, utility, and grandeur, revealed 
to us in the unfolding of a knowledge of the 
physical laws — in their unerringness and useful- 
ness to man, in their furnishing the channels 
through which, in the different modes of operation 
which a knowledge of them opens up, that which, 
in nature, often looks so uninviting and worthless 
may be elaborated into that which is useful, and 
beautiful, and even essential to our comfort and 
well-being : — that all this, we say, should have 
been in preparation with regularity, and evincing 
the unfolding of a plan of wondrous wisdom, and 
incomprehensible penetration, until a short time 
before the creation of man, when all was again 
precipitated into disorder and chaos, does not 
much tend to recommend the idea of the past 
existence of any such abrupt change in the method 
of the Divine procedure — a change to chaos not 
following upon the act of man's sin and declension 
from rectitude, as its punishment, hwt preceding it : 
nor can the acceptance of such a view of things 
be said to be calculated to inspire us with that 
conception of a God of Order, and of prescient 
wisdom, continuously exercised in the works of 
His creation, which those works without such an 
ingredient of chaos and disorder, would seem so 
highly calculated to beget in us. 
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We think therefore, that those who have con- 
ceived of such a necessity have done so upon 
insufficient grounds, and have sought to place the 
terms of the revealed record upon too narrow a 
basis. 

Is there then no gulf in time to be passed over, 
between the act of the creation of "heaven and 
earth," recorded in the first verse, and those 
events which follow ? We think most strongly, and 
grounding our conviction upon a careful review 
and study of the entire record, that this cannot be, 
but that the Divine Creative work proceeded pro- 
gressively, and consecutively, until that period of 
which it is said, "and God saw everything that 
He had made, and behold it was very good." 

For, created matter, as we have it in the con- 
stitution of our Globe is now a vast host of com- 
pound bodies ; very few of its elements are now 
in their simple uncombined state, and the nature 
or composition of these compound bodies is so 
varied and numerous, and they collectively com- 
prise so vastly preponderating a bulk, in com- 
parison of the aggregate whole, that the natural 
inference seems to be — apart from geological or 
other scientific evidence — that matter was once in 
a condition very much more highly favourable to 
the rapid formation of all the infinite variety of 
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these compound substances, out of their primitive 
simple elements, than it is in at the present time. 
It is well known that a high degree of tempera- 
ture is required in the great majority of cases, 
both to present the conditions most favourable to 
the formation of these compounds, chemically, and 
also to relax those bonds binding compound bodies 
together, by the inherent law of their common 
affinities : and, generally, compound bodies can- 
not be decomposed without the application, or 
the generation of heat among themselves to a 
greater or a less degree. Heat, therefore, has 
without doubt played a most important part in the 
earliest epochs of the world's history, in present- 
ing the conditions under which the vas\ varieties of 
compound bodies in nature have been formed, de- 
composed, and often again re-formed into new and 
dissimilar compounds. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LET THERE BE LIGHT. 



THERE is a beautiful simplicity and orderly 
regularity in the way the account of the 
great work of Creation is described and unfolded 
by the inspired writer. We read * * the Earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep." 

It would appear to be perfectly reasonable to 
suppose, yea, to firmly believe, that matter was 
first created in its simple elementary form; and 
that subsequently to this act must have followed 
the imprinting upon that matter — imprinted in so 
indelible and indestructible a manner, that no 
other hand than that of the Creator's own can 
erase them — those laws, by the operation of which, 
and in obedience to which, those simple elements 
would in due time combine and unite to form those 
multitudinous compound bodies, in the endless 
variety in which they now are found to exist in the 
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constitution of the globe. There are the same 
just grounds to believe that this Matter was all 
created in its simple atomic state — free-moving 
and minutely divided atoms ; that it was thus in 
an incoherent and passive state, and awaiting the 
further purpose and pleasure, as well as the power 
of the Divine Will, when the AUwise Creator 
should see the proper time to have arrived to pro- 
ceed to the next step in the design which He had 
purposed in Himself to accomplish. 

Matter existing under these conditions might 
properly be conceived to be a free-moving, in- 
coherent mass ; and, within certain limits, as 
constituting a dispersed and indefinitely shaped 
bulk : but while free to move inter se^ these 
elements could not yet in this state be capable of 
combining to form compounds, until the outward 
conditions and the inward potential laws should 
both unite in presenting the fitting opportunities, 
favourable to the exercise of their respective im- 
planted affinities, and under the dominance of 
those physical laws which should then, for all time, 
govern the existence of matter in its internal re- 
lations and outward forms. We further read that 
darkness was also a property or condition of this 
matter — meaning, we are of opinion, that, so far, 
it was not luminous ; that it had not as yet been 
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kindled into light, but that it was wanting in 
definite shape, was void — containing no solid or 
cohering bodies, and was in a state of non- 
luminosity. 

Now, if it should be admitted, or conceded as 
probable, that the Creator conceivably might have 
created, and did indeed create matter in its elemen- 
tary form, these three conditions of that elementary 
form may almost be considered as essentially in- 
volved in the process — even if it be not admitted 
to be so stated in the history. 

The production of matter would thus necessarily 
precede its combination into compound bodies ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, combination 
would not begin, on the basis of, and in virtue of 
those laws governing the various proportions in 
chemical unions, until the progression of events 
brought about the advent of the suitable con- 
ditions, under which they would become pos- 
sible ; but, existing under these primary and 
elementary conditions, it would be in the best con- 
ceivable state to enter at once upon the next 
process in the order of development, whenever 
the Creator should in His wisdom see the fit time 
for it to have arrived, or that time had arrived in 
virtue of pre-existing causes and conditions. 

If then this process of reasoning, and this view 
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of the order of Divine procedure be admissible, 
this portion of the history is beautifully accurate 
and instructive. 

We should certainly consider that at least the 
whole mass of Matter comprising the substance 
of all the several bodies of our solar system is 
here embraced and spoken of ; and to be, as yet, 
one undivided and similarly existent body or mass. 

But in a slight digression, it might be instruc- 
tive perhaps to speculate a little for a moment 
upon this substance, Matter, and to ask the ques- 
tion — always with reverence and humility of mind — 
did the Creator create the matter of our solar 
system by itself — that is, apart from and uncon- 
nected with the matter of any other system or 
body ; or was it taken at a certain period indeter- 
minate to us, from a still larger bulk of similarly 
constituted matter, already, and previously creat- 
ed ? A glance at the heavens on any clear and 
cloudless night, must convince any person capable 
of any simple process of reasoning, that these 
countless orbs must have had their periods of 
creation, however remote in the past : and that 
our solar system is but one among a number of 
(probably) more or less similarly produced and 
sustained, and certainly in some respects, similarly 
constituted works of the same creative power. 
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Astronomy also brings to our knowledge the 
existence in the heavens of nebulous masses in 
considerable numbers, and in various stages of 
development, from that in which no nuclei can be 
detected by the aid of the largest telescopes, to 
that in which aggregation and consolidation have 
become distinctly discernible. 

Whether these numerous bodies are in any con- 
siderable degree and corresponding proportions 
made up of elements, approximating in their 
nature to those of our solar system, is not very 
material for us now to stop particularly to enquire 
into here : but seeing that space is so occupied 
with such a number of masses of matter in almost 
every stage of development, and that there can be 
no good reason to suppose that any of those in- 
definite masses must necessarily have arrived at 
their final stage of development, in the plans and 
purposes of the great Architect of Nature, it 
would appear to be no extravagant imagination 
to suggest that, possibly, the mass of matter 
comprised in our solar system may have been 
taken or separated from a much larger bulk by 
the Almighty hand of the Creator : and that other 
quantities either larger or smaller in bulk, accord- 
ing as He would have determined in His own will 
and designs, may have been operated upon in some 
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similar way, since that period which we are now 
dealing with in reference to our own system. 

But, to return to that record which we are now 
particularly considering, we have to observe that 
there is another term here used which we must 
not pass over ; we read that ** darkness was uppn 
the face of the deep." 

The meaning of this appears to be, not that this 
word * * deep " has here any especial reference to a 
depth of Toater^ but rather to a depth of matter 
simply, and quite indefinitely ; and, following 
out the reasoning before applied to the preceding 
portion of the history, it would thus mean that 
upon the vast depth, or deep of created matter, 
there rested darkness. And as strengthening this 
view of the record, we may observe that some 
Hebrew scholars have stated, that by the original 
Hebrew word translated here **deep," the Jews 
did not especially nor necessarily mean the seay or 
a deep of water, but rather the space beneath the 
feet going down into infinity ; as the ^' heights 
above" signified the space over our heads, going up 
into the " heaven of heavens." This, therefore, is a 
very strong confirmation of the interpretation 
given to this passage above, and may be thought 
to bear it out in a remarkable manner : and thus 
rendered, it would signify that ** darkness" sur- 
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rounded and enveloped the created elements, and 
was a condition of its existence. 

The next statement in the record is exceedingly 
expressive. ** And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters." And in suggesting the 
meaning that we should attach to this word 
** waters," it may be remarked that it seems plain- 
ly to refer to the same body that is previously 
mentioned under the term "deep" in the preceding- 
passage ; and that if we take the latter term 
to admit of an equally , (probably more so, con- 
sidering the context) legitimate interpretation 
other than water, as has been suggested above, it 
would necessarily carry the former along with it, 
to the same extent and degree, when the two refer 
to one and the same body and condition of matter. 

But further, if what has been already said, as to 
the creation of matter in its elementary form, be 
sound and legitimate, and that it was yet shape- 
less, void, and dark; i,e,y awaiting the laws and 
suitable conditions under which the elements> could 
combine to form compounds, it could not have 
been the exact compound body we now call water ; 
for according to this view of the subject the con- 
ditions suitable to ensure the union of the two 
elements of the body, water — oxygen and hydro- 
gen — had not yet in the ordinary way been present- 
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ed : light had riot yet been created in this particu- 
lar body of matter, and, as a natural consequence, 
there had as yet been no heat in it, of such a 
temperature that would ensure the union of those 
two bodies to form water. 

But imagine that matter was as yet in its atomic 
state of ultimate division, **and without form, 
and void," and we can conceive of the mass 
presenting many of the outward feature of a fluid, 
without having its precise chemical composition : 
e,g, the multitude of atoms would doubtless move 
freely inter se^ like those of a fluid in some degree ; 
the mass would probably have a physical con- 
sistency between that of a solid and a gaseous 
body, and may possibly approach, in the character 
of its mobility, more or less to the consistency of a 
liquid: the surface would thus, it is conceivable, 
be more or less regular in outline and form, and 
would thus approximate somewhat to the outward 
features of the surface of a body of water; and 
thus presenting these features, and as the inspired 
bistorian, as the humble instrument used by a 
higher wisdom, does not, and need not be expected 
to use terms and names that are in all cases to be 
strictly tied down, and limited in their sense to 
that which modern science, or modern thought or 
usage, attach to such now, it will, we think, be 
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doing no violence either to the infinitely superior 
wisdom of the Creator, nor to the humble instru- 
ment employed in recording the history, if we 
believe, and assert as our conviction, that ** water" 
here means the mass of free-moving, atoms, further 
to be acted upon shortly, in the plan of the 
Omniscient designer; and yet, possibly, we may 
fairly believe that the term ** water" expressed its 
outward characteristics, more nearly than any 
other that could have been employed by the 
writer, to meet the capacity of the humblest as well 
as of the greatest minds. 

Then, ** the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. " Who can form any adequate idea 
of the momentous consequences of this act — 
consequences both expressed and implied — to the 
progress of the great purposes the Creator had 
willed I We cannot doubt that it expresses the 
arrival of a ** fulness of time," when, in His infinite 
wisdom, the Almighty Creator saw it fit to in- 
augurate another step forward, in that progressive 
development which was in itself most fitted to the 
accomplishment of the great work in hand : and 
that mighty power, which acts at all times with 
infinite discernment, gave effect to its own in- 
herent majesty, in that which was now by this act 
accomplished 
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This great act in the work of Creation was : — 
" Let there be Light," and there was light. 

Let imagination have its sway for a moment, 
and let it try to realize somewhat of the magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of the effect of this glorious 
effort of the power of the Creator I What a tran- 
scendently beautiful scene must have been here 
presented to the eye of the beholder (and who can 
for a moment doubt that there were high celestial 
intelligences, privileged to be the beholders of the 
effects of this great act), in the instantaneous 
shooting forth of those varied rays of light, in 
tint and shades of colour, arising out of the opera- 
tion^ and under the rapid exercise of those in- 
tensely voracious appetites — the chemical aflBnities, 
which would now operate with full force through- 
out the stupendously vast body of matter that be- 
fore laid void, and dark, and passive in Space ; 
what mind can conceive of, or imagination 
paint, the surpassing grandeur of this transcen- 
dant loveliness of scene, arising as if by magic 
from the huge bulk of darkness, in which this 
matter had hitherto lain enveloped. Truly, it 
must have been an impressive spectacle to the 
high intelligences of a yet higher world, if they 
were privileged to be witnesses of it ; and they 
must have recognised in [this glorious [manifesta- 
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tion of Divine power, another evidence of the 
lawfulness of the claim of the God of Glory, to be 
accorded their reverence, awe, and devotion, as 
well as their intelligent and reasonable service. 

It is also deeply interesting to conceive of the 
immense activity and unrest that would be 
promptly noticeable in and throughout this Mat- 
ter, when those unerring laws and affinities for its 
multiform and precise combination became estab- 
lished and impressed upon it, and the temperature 
of the mass had become sufficiently high within it- 
self to permit of that combination proceeding. 
What an infinitude of centres of activity would be 
immediately operating and tending towards the 
establishment of the countless nuclei of the multi- 
tudes of crystals of combined matter ; and how 
rapidly and voraciously would the disseminated 
oxygen devour, and be devoured by, those other 
elements, so many of which had been endowed 
with so strong an affinity for it, and resulting in 
those huge dancing tongues of incandescent 
vapour and flame, leaping and shooting forth 
from those vast depths of seething fire ; and how 
the weaker affinity would presumably have to con- 
tend with the stronger, for a portion of that 
element which was so much to the delectation of 
both ! And among the elements of a mass of 
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matter at such a time so vast and restless, no 
huge ant-hill, or bee-stock in the month of June, 
would probably present an activity comparable 
but in a very faint degree, with that which would 
be proceeding incessantly in this work of the 
Creator. 

Thus then, as we read the record. Matter would 
from a dark, void, and shapeless mass, become 
a luminous nebula ; and in the course of time — 
probably a very long time indeed — and under 
the operation of the laws and the forces now 
in full action operating upon it, and of the 
affinities irresistibly playing their great part, would 
proceed the formation of myriads of nuclei, in the 
nature of definite compounds which would begin 
to aggregate and assume definite and distinct 
shapes : and this action operating with ceaseless 
energy, and combined with other conditions 
operating probably in concert, favoured the grad- 
ual transition of the mass from a nebulous towards 
that of a solid body, according, as the uncalen- 
dared ages rolled by, the temperature was grad- 
ually and continuously reduced, consequent upon 
the heat being spent or dissipated into space. 

The ** Light" is called in the inspired record 
Day, and the darkness from which it was separa- 
ted is called Night. Now this term Day may 

D 
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doubtless be taken to express in this place more 
particularly a physical condition of matter ; in its 
widest sense it is a condition of light, or of the 
presence of light : in the mind of diminutive man 
it has now become circumscribed from its widest 
sense, first by the period taken up by the earth in 
one of its revolutions upon its own axis ; and this 
again has been still further limited, for the pur- 
pose of ordinary convenience, to that part of the 
twenty-four hours in which any particular part 
of the earth's surface is lighted by the direct rays 
of tha Sun's light. 

But in the presence of perpetual light there is 
no night, and in the presence of perpetual dark- 
ness there is no day : and from this consideration 
there arises another aspect of this part of the sub- 
ject we are now reviewing, to which we would 
wish, in all humility, to direct a moments attention 
and consideration. It has been before suggested 
that it was highly interesting, and we would fain 
hope, not irreverent, to speculate a little as to 
whether this matter of our solar system was, or 
might have been created as by one isolated and 
4istinct act of the Creator ; or whether it is pro- 
bable (in view of the reading of the record), that 
it was separated by that Divine Hand from a still 
larger mass of similarly created and constituted 
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matter — the remaining portion of which might 
have been reserved by Him for other and future 
disposal^ in the building up of later spheres. 

Could we fairly and lawfully entertain such an 
idea or supposition, as being, in the nature of 
things, not altogether improbable (knowing as we 
do the various conditions under which other great 
bulks of matter in nature now exist in a probable 
state of progression), then we may perhaps fairly 
suppose that having separated from the greater 
bulk of matter this portion which constitutes our 
particular solar system, the Creator suitably 
placed it in Space, according to His own inscrut- 
able wisdom ; and that then, apart from the other 
bulk from which it had been separated, this be- 
came obedient to the Divine fiat ** Let there be 
Light," while that which remained was left as 
before in the previous condition — in a state of 
** darkness," of "night;" and thus there would 
have been created a line of demarcation by en- 
tirely new circumstances and strongly defined, 
between the respective conditions of these two 
bulks of matter — the conditions of Light and of 
Darkness — the distinguishing characteristics of 
Day and of Night. 

This, we submit, may be taken as neither an 
unreasonable, nor an improbable deduction from 
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the statement of the record, when we keep in mind 
how many other great works of the same Divine, 
hand there are, with which we have an acquaint- 
ance more or less partial, and which are known to 
have some properties and characteristics not much, 
if in any material degree, differing from this great 
work of the Creator ; and the chief obstacle to 
the acceptance of this view will probably be found 
to be in the popular, and very general conviction, 
that the text simply means day and night, as those 
terms are used by man in his circumscribed every- 
day duties and language. Still we are bold to 
assert our conviction that they should not be so 
taken, and limited to this narrow meaning, but in 
a sense very much wider and more comprehensive. 
The time when our day and night began to suc- 
ceed each other diurnally, in regular and established 
order, was after the mass of matter, of which 
our Earth is composed, had become a body 
separated from the other part (or perhaps we may 
much more properly say parts) of the system ; 
and after it had lost its own surface luminosity by 
the dissipation of its greater heat into space, and 
by the formation of a solid surface-crust, or was, 
as regards its surface temperature, below the 
glowing point : such a time had not, so far, ar- 
rived ; but a glow emanated as yet from its surface 
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heat, which therefore excluded ** darkness," as 
one of its co-relative conditions. 

There is great expressiveness in the formula, 
"and the evening and the morning were the first 
day;" but upon this we will not now dilate, nor 
offer an opinion in this place, but will reserve it 
for consideration further on, where, perhaps, it 
can be more fittingly done. 

Ages would now roll on, during which there 
would not cease to be an ever-flowing tide of ac- 
tivity and unrest ; and in course of time the 
myriads of nuclei of crystallization which had 
been taking definite forms, as the general temper- 
ature of the whole body diminished and permitted, 
and these again aggregating in larger bodies 
would have resulted in a steadily increasing and 
preponderating bulk of matter in the solid state'; 
and thus operating and contributing with increasing 
force towards the final disappearance of the nebu- 
lous condition, and the fixed stability of the solid 
Earth, at that advanced period separated from 
those other bodies into which the mass had become 
divided, and going on its course in its own assigned 
orbit : those laws or properties of matter. Motion 
and Gravitation, would doubtless from their first 
inception have exerted their potent energies from 
some assigned centres of action (assigned by Him 
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who gave them existence) on this huge bulk of 
matter, and these must have induced an aggre- 
gation of matter into larger bodies, commencing at 
the centre, and operating outwardsy as has been 
argued by Mr. W. Hopkins in his papers on Physi- 
cal Geology ; and as these latter became more con- 
siderable in respect of their accumulating bulks, 
so would they become more potent in their action 
upon all the comparatively free matter which may 
have been still within their respective spheres of 
more active influence. And we conceive that this 
action would go on at and from these centres of 
action, until a state of things would be brought 
about as an embodiment of, and following as a 
consequence upon another Divine fiat next in 
order, expressed in the words we find recorded in 
the 6th verse, which says : — " Let there be a fir- 
•* mament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
" divide the waters from the waters. And God 
** made the firmament, and divided the waters 
** which were under the firmament from the waters 
** which were above the firmament : and it was 
" so. And God called the firmament Heaven." 

In this fiat of the Omnipotent will, " Let there 
" be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and 
<* let it divide the waters from the waters," we 
may clearly discern the promulgation of the pur- 
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pose of the Creator [in obedience to which the 
whole mass should cease to form one united body ; 
but should form by the operation of potent causes 
then actively operating, an assemblage of smaller 
bodies : nor is it conceivable that there would be 
in this act any destroying, or obliterating, of any- 
thing that had so far been accomplished ; but a 
definite separating of the mass into parts, and a 
drawing of those several parts more intensely each 
to its own assigned centre of influence and action, 
in furtherance of the one great predetermined and 
gradually unfolding plan, of the unerring will of 
the Creator. 

Shall we not then be permitted to believe that 
He who could create the worlds, and who could 
speak into being, and establish the individuality, 
as well as the scope and intensity, of those laws 
that operate for their due and regular sustenance, 
in a manner so marvellous, could and would as- 
sign and regulate those respective centres through 
which these laws should act, and in virtue of which 
this latter fiat of the Almighty Mind should take 
due effect ? surely we may : and that around these 
several centres of gravitation there had, long ages 
before this, been gradually accumulating that 
bulk of matter, which was an increasing ap- 
proach to that fuller and newer consequent — the 
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appearance of the "firmament." 

This is not the first time that some such 
general theory as this has been advanced respect- 
ing this most interesting subject — from an astrono- 
mical point of view at least; but, so far as we 
know, it is the first time that the written Mosaic 
record, contained in the Bible, has been attempted 
to be successively traced onwards, so as to estab- 
lish the same conclusion from the history itself. 
We read, in connection herewith, that **The 
** supposition relative to this nebulous substance 
" which Herschel thought to be so plentifully 
** scattered through space, and the changes which 
** he surmised that it underwent in the course of 
*' time, led the celebrated astronomer, Laplace, 
** to form a similar hypothesis on the formation of 
'* the solar system, and the progressive develop- 
** ment of the bodies of which it is composed, from 
** one single and primitive mass of nebulous mat- 
** ten He supposed that the sun was originally 
** included among the nebulce, which extended as 
** far as the most distant planet, and was endowed 
** with a rotary notion round the centre; and that, 
** in the course of ages, this gaseous substance 
** became more condensed towards the centre, 
** leaving the exterior portions in the form of 
** immense rings, still preserving their revolving 
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** motion, precisely similar to the ring of Saturn as 
" at present existing. From many different causes 
** it was impossible for those rings to exist in that 
** form, and they finally broke up into globular 
** masses forming the different planets." — (Circle 
of the Sciences,) But, we may ask here, if it be 
admissible to conceive that aggregation could have 
been going forward at some one centre of the 
whole mass of the matter of our solar system, it 
would seem to be not less admissible to assume 
that it might have been going on at more than one 
centre ; and if at more than one, then at as many 
centres as there are bodies in the solar system, in 
which it now operates, since we cannot conceive 
that there is anything in the nature of an accident, 
or of chance, in the operation of those laws, even 
from one centre only : and, therefore, we conceive 
that the Omnipotent Mind would not fail to cause 
such an operation of His laws, as would certainly 
and unerringly bring about the completion of His 
own predetermined purposes. And it is most consis- 
tent with what we know of His other works to judge 
that the Creator, by His own will, determined 
those respective centres of action ; and also, 
whether they should each begin to operate simul- 
taneously, or whether an earlier or a later period 
should be assigned to the initiation of some of 
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them, just in the same manner as we actually find 
that to some sections of the families of organic 
beings were assigned an earlier, and to some a 
later period in Creation, according to the part 
they were destined to play in the great harmonious 
whole, and the state of concurrent circumstances, 
calculated to minister to and support that part, in 
their sustenance and favourable propagation. 
This, we think, will present to the mind an ideal 
not less in harmony with our conception of Divine 
order and wisdom, and not more improbable than 
the above-referred-to alternative proposition. 




CHAPTER IV. 



IN HIM WAS LIFE. 



WE may fairly suppose that the development 
of the general design, had proceeded very 
considerably towards the formation of a solid 
crust, or had been perhaps already long brought 
about to some extent before a " firmament " would 
be an actual reality at the outer margin of the 
more heavy vapourous envelope which would yet 
encircle each sphere or planet ; and that a further 
very considerable period must yet have elapsed, 
before such a "firmament" would be clearly dis- 
cernible at the surface of either of them respect- 
ively : but, as regards our earth, long before this 
latter point of progress had been reached, the 
consolidating mass of matter would have been 
slowly giving up its superabundant heat by copious 
surface evaporation, and settling down into a con- 
dition approaching that which would be favourable 
to the introduction of the principle of organic life ; 
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while, in its relation to the other members of the 
solar system — now no longer in every sense one 
with it — it was doubtless going along that path in 
space in harmonious inter-dependence upon them, 
to which infinite wisdom had assigned it. 

So soon as those elements, oxygen and hydrogen, 
had combined to form the compound water, that 
body would inevitably have become a very power- 
ful agent in bringing about a more rapid reduction 
of the temperature of the earth's surface, as w^ell 
as contributing to alter its general outward physi- 
cal features. 

Viewed then in this way, and considering the 
laws that were now in such active operation, this 
formation of the "firmament " is just such a con- 
sequence of preceding events, as under the circum- 
stances we might have in some degree anticipated 
would result. Our owil reasoning powers might, 
we think, lead us on to expect some such effect as 
is here recorded, if we were to first conceive of 
and admit the reasoning previously advanced, in 
reference to this interpretation of the record of the 
preceding verses : as each minor member of the 
solar system became a more and more aggregated 
and compacted body, and concentrated in conse- 
quence of the dissipation of its heat into space, 
there would result at and beyond the confines of the 
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intenser influence of such body, a space growing 
and becoming more and more void, and free of the 
grosser and heavier matter, and tending towards 
a comparitive clearness and transparency, but still 
by no means clear as yet ; in fact, there would be 
a growing ** firmament," which would constitute 
a division between that which was "above the 
firmament, from that which was below the firma- 
ment." And here it may be remarked that these 
terms ** above " and " below," are clearly an ac- 
commodation of human language, and of human 
conceptions, to describe created infinities ; to depict 
a certain order of things to the human and finite 
mind as they appear to the human eye, physical 
or mental, but yet are so stated in a manner which 
is not correct in any other sense ; but they are the 
terms that are still used by us in the same sense, 
in the absence of a more convenient method of 
expressing our ideas, and conveying intelligence 
to the human mind. This firmament, then, is 
called ** Heaven" ; and here, as has been before 
stated, we must clearly accept this expression as 
having the same meaning, as that we still attach 
to it when we speak of ** the sun in the heavens," 
or, ** the stars in the heavens," and to be synony- 
mous with Space, in which those bodies of matter 
revolve. 
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This firmament must have* been from its very 
dawn a medium of a powerful nature in promoting 
and accelerating further changes, and acting the 
part of a refrigerator of growing intensity : the 
great heat then and continuously radiating from 
the, as yet, warm but solid crust of the earth, 
would have evaporated the water with marked 
rapidity, and have caused the resulting vapours to 
expand ever outward from the consolidating mass ; 
and as this vapour of water entered the firmament 
encircling it, it would have been continuously con- 
densed, and the heat being liberated, the water, 
under the law of gravitation, would return again 
to the earth's warmer and denser regions, there to 
undergo the same change of evaporation again, 
and convey away still another and another charge 
of heat, to be as repeatedly refrigerated, and sent 
back for more. 

The resulting effect of this incessant circulation 
of the watery elements would be immense, upon 
the newly congealed surface of the earth, and it 
would aid powerfully in cooling it : the torrents of 
water at this time so incessantly poured upon the 
earth from the great refrigerator above, were proba- 
bly such as we can have but a very inadequate 
conception of, and its consequent effects must 
have been correspondingly great : and as some 
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parts of the earth's crust did most probably, cool 
much more rapidly than others by reason of power- 
ful causes acting chiefly from within, there would 
result an unequal expansion or contraction of 
parts of the mass, accordingly as it received from 
within and retained, or gave up in an equal time 
a greater amount of heat than the surrounding 
Matter. This unequal movement would cause 
some portions of the surface to become more 
elevated than others, and the eroding action and 
attrition that would be occasioned, by the action of 
the falling and flowing torrents of water upon 
them, would soon cause a wearing down of the 
more elevated parts ; and from this action con- 
tinuously operating would result the debris y which, 
when carried by the floods to the localities of the 
subsidences, and there deposited, would constitute 
the^ nuclei of sedimentary rocks, and of soils. 
And these would all be agencies working towards 
and bringing irresistibly to pass the initiation, and 
ultimately the full accomplishment of that Divine 
fiat, which is expressed for us in those words of 
the 9th verse: — "And God said, Let the waters 
** under the heavens be gathered together unto one 
" place, and let the dry land appear : and it was 
^' so." And as the dry land appeared, doubtless 
in gradually increasing lengths and breadths, and 
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with an accumulating soil in certain localities, it 
would become increasingly fitted to be the mater- 
nal breast of living organisms : and these would 
all operate responsively to that fiat we have next 
in order, recorded in the nth verse, thus: — " And 
" God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
** herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
" fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon 
** the earth : and it was so." 

All the great operations recorded previously to 
this one, refer to the physical changes that were 
in progress in the great mass of created matter, 
each and collectively tending to a certain, and pre- 
ordained definite purpose ; and leading up to a 
certain period in the order of development, which 
would be suitable to the introduction of new em- 
bodiments of divine Creative power. 

The great distinguishing sections of the organic 
creation are each, in their particular location, 
mentioned in a manner sufficiently wide and com- 
prehensive to embrace, not only in each case their 
primitive representatives (which were doubtless of 
a very rudimentary kind), but also to include the 
more recently introduced, and higher organised 
members of the several sections of organic life ; 
and thus, in this nth verse transcribed above; we 
may justly recognise the fiat of the Divine Mind 
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as embracing the whole vegetable creation, from 
the earliest and simplest rudimentary forms, which 
were the " pioneers of the race," up to the highest 
and latest members of the same great family with 
which it has pleased Infinite Wisdom and Power to 
bless the earth : thus blessing Man, not only with 
those things which are now looked upon as the 
greatest essentials for his mere support and sus- 
tenance in comfort, but also with those sections of 
it, which, above all the other functions they appear 
to fulfil, is that of ministering to his pleasure. 

This Biblical record of the introduction of vege- 
table life is in consonance with the discoveries of 
the science of Geology. 

The first organisms were exceedingly simple in 
structure, and peculiar in habits ; and were those 
which were suited especially to exist, and grow, 
in an intensely humid atmosphere, or were cap- 
able of sub-aqueous development, such as we may 
have 'Supposed any member of the plant-family 
must have been, so as to be capable of existing at 
all under the then conditions of the earth at that 
early period : for although dry land had appeared, 
yet the atmosphere must have been so heavily 
charged and contaminated both by an intense 
humidity, as well as, perhaps, by other as yet un- 
absorbed and unassimilated matter of our earth, 
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that probably none but a rudimentary plant of this 
nature could have existed upon it at that time. 
And not only so, but as yet the distinct image of 
the sun had not reached the earth's surface, al- 
though its light doubtless must have ; the atmos- 
phere was so heavily charged with watery vapour, 
and other extraneous gaseous matter, that the 
rays of the sun were completely intercepted, and 
could not reach the organic life, so far introduced 
upon the earth, to in any marked manner stimu- 
late it with his warm and energizing influences. 

We may understand and realize this somewhat 
more clearly if we call to mind the condition of 
our earth's surface, occasionally, even now, when 
we are visited by fogs of such denseness, that 
although we have a degree of lights we are quite 
unable to catch a glimpse of the sun's photo- 
sphere : and if this is so now under certain ex- 
ceptional atmospheric conditions, and partially, as 
regards locality, it is yet fair to assume that it 
would have been universally so, and immensely 
more intense, at that early period when the inter- 
nal heat of the earth was still actively escaping 
by radiation, and was thus operating to send off 
an incessant body of vapour, from all points of 
the earth's surface ; and thus a plant which was 
suitably constituted to live in water, or under such 
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vapoury conditions of atmosphere as then existed, 
might naturally be expected to have been the first 
organisms introduced. 

That such primary organisms were rudimentary 
does not, of course, imply that they were imperfect 
of their kind, but rather that the Divine creative 
power worked at all periods according to the prin- 
ciples of discriminating wisdom, and with a perfect 
knowledge of all existing conditions and circum- 
stances ; and that, in due course, other and higher 
organisms would follow, as the conditions changed, 
and presented the influences combining for the 
efficient development of the same. 

There must necessarily be a fitness and fulness 
of time and circumstances in the development of 
the works of Nature, as much as it is admittedly 
so in Grace ; and, doubtless, when the Supreme 
Being promulgated his fiat respecting plant or- 
ganic life, it comprehended that particular section 
of nature in all its multiplied varieties, to the end 
of time, and could not possibly miscarry : the pro- 
per period of time in which to develop certain 
features, and successive enlargements of that 
decree, was known, and could be judged of rightly, 
only by Divine Wisdom. 

If this position be not admitted, then we think 
that man cannot be said to be the latest exahiple 
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upon this earth of God's creative power; for the 
record clearly points out (Chapter iii. i8) that after 
the declension of our first parents, the earth was 
" cursed," and was ordered to bring forth *' thorns 
and thistles/' so as to make man feel the changed 
conditions under which he should now exist, and 
to make his life a more severe period of toil, than 
it would otherwise have been : and the conclusion 
from this seems irresistible, — ^that if man had 
continued in a state of innocence, and in harmony 
with the will of his Creator, such pests, as those 
things are known and universally admitted to be, 
could have had no place, as such, among the 
beautiful works of God's creation. 

Therefore, we hold, that most undoubtedly, that 
liat in whicH was decreed the production of the 
vegetable organic life of our earth, as recorded in 
Chapter i. 1 1 , embodied the divine purpose in that 
order of things for all time ; but which was deli- 
berately unfolded and developed as period after 
period advanced, and called for the fuller produc- 
tion ; and the earth in its physical conditions was 
capable of sustaining and perfecting, the more 
complex and delicate organisms of later times. 

But long before any marked advance in the 
development of vegetable life had taken place, the 
sun was doubtless pouring his direct life-stimula- 
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ting, and chemically-decomposing rays upon the 
face of the earth, and upon such organic life as 
had up to that time found a home upon its maternal 
breast; and not the sun only, but those other 
myriad bodies that bespangle the heavens in its 
length and breadth, and height and depth were, 
we may believe, distinctly and plainly visible from 
our earth. And hence we see how fully Geology 
confirms the Mosaic record in the fact stated, that 
^< plants" were the first organisms introduced upon 
the earth ; and also in the fact that a considerable 
period (long ages in fact) passed away after the 
consolidation of the earth's crust, before even that 
form of life could exist upon it. 

It does not seem possible to suppose that any 
very considerable development of organic life, such 
as that which immediately led up to the luxuriant 
vegetation of the carboniferous epoch was pro- 
duced in the absence of the direct stimulating 
influence of the sun's rays ; for while it seems not 
incredible to assume, that the yet remaining heat 
of the earth itself would probably at an early 
period have played a not unimportant part, in the 
stimulation of vegetable life; yet, doubtless, the 
sun's rays were the indispensible agent, and re- 
quisite, in the period that marked any considerable 
advance in the development of vegetable organic 
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life : and without the latter, the former would have 
been of little avail, and totally incompetent to 
singly accomplish any such result. Hence we 
distinctly gather from both these records, that the 
introduction of vegetable organic life did take 
place before the sun's rays could have reached the 
earth's surface (though not before his light had) ; 
and that there would be many plants growing on 
the earth, and in the water, at a time when the 
atmosphere was still heavily surcharged with the 
watery elements, from copious evaporation ; and 
that these same plants were specially fitted to 
those concurrent circumstances. And much later 
on there would arrive a time, in virtue of the 
prescient Will of the Creator, when there would 
be inaugurated that period of luxuriant vegetation, 
— the carboniferous epoch — ^which was a stupend- 
ous elaboration of vegetable life ; assisted to some 
extent very possibly, not only by a tepid evapora- 
tion, but also by a superabundance of unabsorbed 
and unassimilated gases floating in the atmos- 
phere. What an immense activity would this 
embodiment of the principle of organic life now 
present, — drawing its food in copious floods from 
the gaseous matter commingling and waving 
to and fro, under the influence of breezes stirred 
up and kept in motion by unerring causes, — 
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breezes rich in the elements of life to the plants 
feeding so luxuriously upon them, but not less 
rich in the elements of death to a delicate animal 
organism flying through their midst. 

Thus, we conceive, would the vegetable life of 
the Carboniferous epoch be accomplished, and 
under the influence of the direct agency of the 
sun's rays. 

But long ages before this particular point in 
time would have arrived, the animal kingdom also 
— ^so far, at least, as regards those inhabiting the 
waters, — up to and including the '*vertibrata," 
had attained to a very great development. 

In Chapter i, 14-18, we read, ''And God said, 
"Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
"heavens to divide the day from the night; and 
"let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
"days, and years : and let them be for lights in 
"the firmament of the heavens to give light upon 
"the earth: and it was so. And God made two 
"great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, 
"and the lesser light to rule the night : he made 
"the stars also. And God set them in the firma* 
"ment of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 
"and to rule over the day and over the night, and 
"to divide the light from the darkness : and God 
"saw that it was good." 
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This is the Biblical account that refers distinctly 
to the Sun, and to the other heavenly bodies. 

The original Hebrew text of the inspired record, 
in reference to the appearance of the sun, and of 
the other heavenly bodies at our earth's surface 
does not necessarily, — according to the testimony 
of learned Hebrew scholars — affirm anything as to 
their creation at this particular epoch, but rather 
supposes their pre-existence ; and that it may 
be looked upon more in the nature of pronoun- 
cing their becoming visible, and of their b^g 
now heralded as occupying positions of agency, 
to regulate and govern, and to exert a more active 
influence upon the earth than had hitherto been 
the case ; and being for signs and for seasons, and 
for days and years. And since the original Hebrew 
justifies such, a view of the passage, — affirming 
rather a new influence and intenser activity than a 
new creation, it must, in so far, be taken to 
strongly support the views that have been herein- 
before expressed : — ^that at the period here in- 
dicated (but how remote in the past this period 
really was it is impossible even approximately to 
conjecture), the sun became visible at the earth, 
and had been constituted, through his enormous 
inherent power, a new and powerful agent in ac- 
complishing the works of the Creator's decrees 
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ypon the earth ; and of this period and its works, 
as well as of the others recorded, the ancient seer 
was permitted perhaps to have an inspired and 
glimmering view, and was qualified to record the 
same for the instruction of the sons of Earth, in 
all subsequent ages. 

Thus far then, we may with confidence and 
reverence affirm, the inspired record is not at 
variance with what may be gathered from a 
collateral source — the earth itself being the text 
book ; but that the latter may be accepted as being 
confirmed by the former. 

The next salient feature of the record is that 
contained in Chapter i. 20-23. '^And God said 
** Let the waters bring forth abundantly the mov- 
'' ing creature that hath life, and fowl that may 
*' fly. above the earth in the open firmament of 
^' heaven. And God created great whales and every 
" living creature that moveth, which the waters 
** brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and 
<< every winged fowl after his kind : and God saw 
" that it was good." 

In this fiat of the Almighty Mind we find a new 
order of created beings introduced upon the scene. 
The Scriptures tell us it was Ftsh (in its broad 
sense), and geological science and discovery tell 
us of the same fact. 
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In contemplating what has gone before, and 
estimating their bearing upon the progress in 
creation-work there indicated, we are not required 
to suppose that any very comparatively marked 
progress in the development of the vegetable king- 
dom had taken place, before the succeeding animal 
section was brought in ; nor that the inspired 
record need be taken as proclaiming it, but only 
that the vegetable section was the first to be in' 
augurated or introduced ; and that between the 
latter, and the fuller development of the former, 
there intervened the coming into more active and 
powerful influence the visible image, and the dis- 
tinct and stimulating rays of the sun, together 
with that of the other heavenly bodies. 

The forms and characteristics of animal life 
which were first created, were no doubt embodied 
in very simple and rudimentary forms, as were also 
those of the vegetable kingdom ; indeed the ear- 
liest forms of organic life have in some cases been 
shewn to have been so indefinite in character and 
order, that it has not been easy to say to which 
section of created things they have rightly be- 
longed : but when we have passed over the earliest 
palaeozoic times, we shall come to periods in which 
this order of creation appears developed in its more 
distinctive and unmistakable forms, to a degree 
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astoundingly vast ! for we may observe in frag- 
ments of many of the primary rocks that the 
strata seem almost entirely made up of the fossil- 
ized forms of multitudes of minute organisms, 
as well as yielding in other instances a great many 
distinct fossiliferous forms of the larger orders of 
different genera. 

But that which the unassisted eye can see, and 
love to dwell upon, and examine is a veritable 
giant to multitudes which only reveal their pre- 
sence, when viewed with the aid of a powerful 
microscope. Some of these minute organisms, 
when so seen, have prompted the remark that 
"the very dust has been alive." And to shew that 
this was no figure of speech merely, we have the 
testimony of Ehrenberg, who says in reference to 
a single stratum of polishing slate, (or "poliers- 
chiefer " as called by the Germans) discovered by 
him in Bohemia, and 14-ft. thick, that in every 
cubic inch there were forty-one thousand millions 
of Infusoria silicious shells ! And in another 
place he says — "The microscopic organisms are 
" very inferior in individual energy to lions and 
" elephants, but in their united influences they are 
" far more important than all these animals." 

There are not wanting evidences also which 
seem to point clearly to the conclusion, that in the 
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earlier periods of fish-life the seas were warm. 
Prof. Owen, in his work on Palaeontology, says 
respecting corals, ** They attain a great develop- 
ment in the earliest seas, and were perhaps 
more widely diffused, and individually abundant, 
in the Silurian than at any subsequent period. 
' Reef-building' corals are now confined to warm 
seas, and are wanting even on great tracts of 
tropical coast. The Oculina is the only large 
coral now found in the North. But in palaeozoic 
times the representatives of those now found in 
tropical seas extended as far northward as 
Arctic voyagers have penetrated ; and at a much 
later period they formed reefs of considerable 
thickness and extent in the area of the coralline 
oolite. The Silurian limestone of Wenlock edge 
is itself a coral-reef (thirty miles in length ; and 
the Plymouth limestone, and carboniferous lime- 
stone have frequently the aspect of coral-banks, 
skirting the older regions of Cambrian slate and 
Devonian Killas." Also, when speaking of the 
Pterichthys and other of the Old Red Sandstone 
period. Prof. Owen says "The species of this 
" family are for the most part natives of seas of 
" tropical or warm temperate latitudes." 

And the late Mr. Hugh Miller, in speaking of the 
latter species, in his book on the '^ Old Red Sand- 
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stone," says, *' Fish, of all existing' creatures, seem 
* ' the most capable of sustaining* high degrees of 
** heat, and are to be found in some of the hot 
** springs of Continental Europe, where it is sup- 
** posed scarce any other animal could exist. Now, 
'* all the fish of the ancient type are thickly covered 
'* by a defensive armour of bone arranged in plates, 
*^ bars, or scales, or all the three modes together, 
*' as in the Osteolepis and one half its contempor- 
'' aries. The one-sided tail is united invariably 
*' to a strong cuirass. And it has been suggested 
'' by Dr. Buckland, that this strong cuirass may 
'' have formed a sort of defence against the in- 
'^ jurious effects of a highly-heated surrounding 
'' medium. The suggestion, is, of course, based 
" purely on hypothesis. It may be stated in direct 
" connection with it, however, that in the Lias — 
" the first richly fossiliferous formation overlying 
" that in which the change occurred, we find for 
" the first time in the geological system decided 
* * indications of a change of seasons. The footprints 
" of winter are left impressed amid the lignites of 
" the Cromarty Lias. In a specimen now before 
" me, the alternations of summer-heat and winter- 
" cold are as distinctly marked in the annual rings 
*' as in the pines or larches of our present forests; 
** whereas, in the earlier lignites contemporary 
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** with ichthyolites of the ancient type, either no 
" annual rings appear, or the markings, if present, 
"are both faint and imperfect. Just ere winter 
** began to take its place among the seasons, the fish 
*' fitted for living in a highly heated medium disap- 
" peared; they were created to inhabit a thermal 
** ocean, and died away as it cooled down." 

That there was created, and that the waters did 
" bring forth abundantly " the living creature after 
his kind, in the great successive periods following 
thei^ first introduction is beyond doubt sufficiently 
manifest ; as is also the fact of their being pecu- 
liarly adapted from age to age to serve the con- 
ditions under which, and the ends for which, they 
were created. And that not only the creature 
constituted to live and move in the waters only, 
but also in some degree the creature which, — while 
constituted to live in the water was yet capable of 
flying ** above the waters in the open firmament of 
heaven," was to be found among the others in- 
habiting the same medium — of which both geology, 
as regards past periods of organic life, and also 
living species give us ample testimony. And here 
also we have a marked parallelism between the 
record given by inspiration of the Creator, and the 
evidence yielded up by the book of nature, — ^which, 
so far as it admits of being accurately read, and 
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we have the ability to interpret it, cannot but 
yield correct evidence, and both should thus 
become to us the records of the same Divine Mind. 

The next order of creatures brought in upon 
the stage of the earth's theatre by the all-powerful 
creative hand of God is the air-breathing class — 
generally so called. We have the record in Chap- 
ter i, 24, thus, '^ And God said, let the earth bring 
'* forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, 
' * and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after 
*' his kind : and it was so. And God made the 
*^ beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after 
** their kind, and everything that creepeth upon 
** the earth after his kind : and God saw that it 
** was good." 

These are placed in the order of succession 
after the "tender grass," and the "fish of the 
sea;" and this is likewise established to have been 
the order of progression by the unequivocal evi- 
dences of the earth itself — for it seems to abun- 
daiftly testify that the air-breathing creatures (so 
called) were not upon the scene until tlie height of 
the carboniferous epoch had been reached, or, per- 
haps, long passed over, and long ages after the 
vertibrated fishes had attained to a high state of 
development. There have been markings in the 
rocks discovered here and there which have been 
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set down to be the footprints of birds during the 
early period of the carboniferous or coal-forming 
age ; but whatever may have been the character- 
istics of this creature as an air-breather, it is not 
until long ages had subsequently rolled by that 
any fossil remains of a bird are found in the rocks, 
ue., in the Oolitic or the Cretaceous series, and 
even then sparingly, and increasing in quantity as 
we approach the newer deposits. 

There are also the footprints of an animal of a 
salamandroid character, appearing in the carbon- 
iferous epoch, and which was cpnsidered at first to 
properly belong to the air-breathing class, but 
Prof. Owen writes of it, — ** it links on with those 
*' older ganoid forms of the gill-breathing class, 
'* rather than with the more modern soft-scaled 
" fishes." 

Reptiles and Mammals form the next great 
divisions of this section of the Creator's work, 
and the former came in, to a considerable degree, 
before the latter, and also attained their maximum 
degree of development at an earlier period ; and 
also began to wane while yet the latter were still 
on the increase both in numbers and species. 

In this great section of the work, as in those 
that have been passed in review before it, it can 
be clearly demonstrated by a reference to the 
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testimony of geological facts, how accurately the 
two records are found to accord : and the only 
alternative to a belief that the Bible record was 
w^ritten under the influence of inspiration, coming 
from a source of knowledge which we may well 
consider divine, is to believe that it could have 
been at that very early period as well and as ac- 
curately written under the influence of an ordina- 
rily ' acquired knowledge of the physical and 
gjeological sciences; which supposition seems to 
be inexplicable, under the conditions which are ' 
supposed to have been the normal state of learn- 
ing — even in its highest degree — in those early ' 
days. But if it be conceded that the worlds had a 
Creator, it must also be conceded that the same 
Creator must have been possessed of an infinite 
p0wer, judgment, and wisdom, since we see such 
beautiful continuance of order, regularity, and 
harmony in the stupendous mechanism of all cre- 
ated things : and, if so, why should it be deemed 
incredible that the same Creator should have in- 
spired the earliest known written record of His 
own great works and willed that the same should 
be handed down to coming generations of the 
human race, as the authoritative declaration of 
His own handiwork ? 
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CHAPTER V. 



IT IS GOD. WHICH WORKETH. 



IN chapter i» 26-27, ^® have then the creation of 
Man recorded in these Words, — ^^ And God 
^* said, Let us make man in our imag'e, after our 
'^ likeness : and let them have donunion over the 
^^ fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
*' over the cattle, dnd over all the earth, and over 
<« every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
'^ earth. So God created man in his own image, 
*\ in the image of God created he him ; male and 
** female created he them." 

Thus have we been brought down in point of 
time to the period of man's creation and his ap- 
pearance upon the earth, in virtue of the will ,of 
his Maker. For his comfort, and happiness, and 
well-being, every necessary thing had been gra- 
ciously prepared, and all provision made for his 
enjoyment, and for his intellectual development 
and employment, without the accompaniment of 
wasting weariness and fatigue, as it is now ex- 
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perienced. He was also to a very great degree, 
and in all essential and necessary particulars, a 
free agent ; having instructions in wisdom given 
him by his Maker, by which he was expected and 
admonished to regulate his conduct ; and in his 
conforming to which lay the security of his tenure 
of the earth as an abode of perfect happiness — as 
a place of pure enjoyment to his mind and will, 
and as a scene of close and cordial friendship with 
his Maker and his God. 

The rich provision of fruits and flowers around 
him, which were such recent productions upon the 
earth at the period of man's creation, were all 
given to him as ministers to his pleasure ; and 
while his toil knew no harassing care, his pleasure 
need know no alloy ; and in this happy condition, 
and as an intimate friend and associate with his 
God, how blest must his state have been ! He 
must indeed then have been a " lord of creation," 
when he could look upon all things around him in 
the light of their being ministers to his pleasure 
and comfort, while they had not, so long as they 
were innocently and obediently received, the 
property of bringing to him distress or pain. 

It will be observed that in the 27th verse of this 
ist chapter, we have the fact stated that both the 
man and the woman, were created on the sixth 
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in one day, as well as in six? Six days were 
clearly not required to meet the exigencies of a 
power equal to an act of Creation, such as we ad- 
mit must have been exercised at some remote period 
in the past history of the worlds. And, on the 
contrary, does not the order in which the different 
sections of the created work was accomplished, 
and the manner of the unfolding of the scheme, 
from the world's embryo state, to that in which it 
was fitted to be inhabited by so complex an organ- 
ism as the physical frame of the human species 
proclaim, loudly, the presiding presence of a Will, 
Power, and Wisdom, which were at once beneficent 
and infinite ; and that the whole scheme bears un- 
mistakable evidences that it was unfolded, by a 
course of procedure eminently becoming a care- 
fully premeditated, and unerringly laid out design. 
May we not rather contemplate that in the first 
operation of which we have any record, the Al- 
mighty Creator, with infinite wisdom created Space 
and Matter, kindled the Matter into Light, and im- 
pressed upon it those indestructible characteristics 
and laws, which, subsequently, should determine 
their several relations to each other — ^their respec- 
tive bulks, motions, and positions in the great 
mechanism [of created things ; and all this with 
such unerring precision that after the lapse of ages, 
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which our finite minds fail altogether to grasp, 
those bodies retain their primitive courses with a 
regularity and order, both as to time and spctce^ 
which is absolutely perfect ; and upon which man 
may rely with unfailing security, in every case in 
which astronomical computation can aid him in the 
business of life. And, scanning still further this 
retrospect, we see that ages would now roll on, 
during which, the earth having cooled down great* 
ly throughout its mass would begin to assume its 
present spheriodal shape : but how would it have 
held together, and have formed a solid earth, if 
there had been no affinities implanted within the 
manifold distinct elements of which it is composed, 
for the constitutional regulation of their union and 
aggregation ? Where would have been the beau- 
tiful crystals of aggregated Matter we meet with 
almost everywhere, if the Divine Mind had not 
determined their forms and laws, and have given 
them being in conformity with those preceding laws? 
Where would be found those definite compound 
substances of our earth, in their endless variety, 
if the same Divine Hand had not established their 
proportions, and have " given them a law which 
cannot be broken " ? By what process would the 
chemist determine the nature of the substances 
submitted for his investigation, if those laws 
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regulating matter were not absolute and unchang- 
ing ? Of what value would it be for the mineral- 
ogist to apply his tests, to determine the nature 
and character of a mirieral substance, if the laws 
by which its different characteristics are drawn out, 
and the nature of its constituents revealed, were 
mutable and capricious? And what are the ^'natur- 
al laws," to the operation of which we now ascribe 
the accomplishment of daily recurring events, but 
the immutability of the divine laws, originally 
given to the matter in the infancy of the worlds ? 
What, in short, are evaporation and refrigeration, 
expansion and contraction, radiation, diffusion, 
^aggregation, cohesion, and a host of other effects, 
but embodied expressions of the Divine Will in 
regard to Matter ; and which were, doubtless, im- 
printed on matter, long ages before there was any 
organic life introduced upon the earth. 

These laws, then, while they demanded not a 
prolonged period for their origination in the divine 
Mind, and their establishment by Almighty Power, 
needed long ages for their effective operation 
upon, and application to, a mass so vast as that 
of which our earth is composed, by gradual, per- 
sistent, and befitting order and continuance ; since 
that is the process the earth itself testifies, by 
which the divine Will worked out its own prede- 
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termined purpose therein. But there is here no 
contradiction of the Biblical record in all this ; 
nothing short of Divine Power, almighty and 
allwise, could have devised such laws, and have 
decreed their unerring operation for all tipie ; and 
they are still in operation at the present day, as 
persistent and active it may be, as regards many of 
them, as upon any day since their first promulgation. 

But still none of these operations produce Life. 
When the earth was ready for thie reception and 
sustaining of "life," the divine power was equal 
to its production, — its creation, though it could be 
produced by nothing short of divine power. It is 
true that that life was not at first presented in 
the form of a huge arboraceous fern, a gigantic 
pine, nor a towering oak ; but still it was Life : 
and the divine power is as much necessary to the 
production of life in that which is small, as it is in 
those families represented by the huge growth of 
the carboniferous epoch. The essential character- 
istics of all that Life consists of were as truly 
embodied in the first living organism, humble in 
form and minute in size though it may have been, 
as they could have been in all the successive 
generations of that organism combined. 

Prof. Stokes, in his inaugural address, as presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement 
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of Science, at Exeter, in 1869, said, ''In the 
various processes of crystalization, of precipita- 
tion, and so forth, which we witness in dead 
matter, I cannot see the faintest shadow of an 
approach to the formation of an organic struc* 
ture, still less to the wonderful series of changes 
which are concerned in the growth and perpe- 
tuation, of even the lowliest plant. Admitting 
to the full as highly probable, though not com- 
pletely demonstrated, the applicability to living 
beiiigs of the laws which have been ascertained 
with reference to dead matter, I feel constrained 
at the same time to admit the existence of a 
mysterious something lying beyond — a some^- 
thing sui generis — which I regard, not as balan- 
cing and suspending the ordinary physical laws, 
but as working with them, and through them, 
to the attainment of a designed end* What 
that something, which we call life^ may be, is a 
profound mystery." 
In their process of development, then, the several 
great sections of the work of creation, at certain 
points clearly reach unto, and then ran parallel 
with, and also at times overlap, each other ; thence 
proceeding hand-in-hand together according as the 
earth grew fitted to become the sustaining mother 
of the changes wrought, and also of the new forms, 
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under which they were successively presented by 
the ever^presiding and discriminating wisdom of 
the Creator : each section having had certain 
salient features developed in varying degree and 
detail, at various stages and periods of the great 
combined whole, as became the then conditions and 
circumstances ; — never presenting the aspect of 
tiresome monotony and sameness in either Plant, 
Fish, Reptile, Bird, or Mammal ; but in each 
shewing a progression towards perfection in detail, 
and delicacy of organization as ages rolled on ; 
and shewing also how the Creator regulated all 
the varieties of life to the then condition of the 
earth, not only as regards its temperature, but 
also its pureness of atmosphere to sustain and 
develop that life ; and its capacity to produce those 
necessaries of subsistence of the different kinds^ 
suited to the different forms of life then roaming 
upon it, and revelling in its completeness. 
, ** The earliest testimony of a living being," says 
Prof. Owen, in his work on Palaeontology from 
which we have before quoted, ** whether it were a 
^' coral, crust, or shell, in the oldest fossiliferous 
** rock, is at the same time a proof of its having 
" died. At no period does it appear that the gift 
" of life has been monopolized by contemporary 
*^ individuals through the stagnant sameness of 
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" untold time, but it has been handed down from 
** generation to generation, and successively en- 
** joyed by the countless thousands that constitute 
** the species. Palaeontology further teaches that 
'* not only the individual, but the species perishes ; 
** that as death is balanced by generation, so 
** extinction has been concomitant with the creative 
** power which has produced a succession of 
** species ; and, furthermore, that, in this succes- 
" sion, there has been an advance and progress 
" in the main." 

While, then, each great section of the Creator's 
work will have had its period of initiation, and has 
had, or will have, each its period of greatest de- 
velopment ; so, also, all along the line of his 
operations, he would in his Infinity contemplate, 
and embrace his whole and perfect work to its 
completion ; — ^which completion, in many respects, 
is probably yet far in the distant future. And yet, 
there w^ould not be anything incongruous in 
belie\'ing that the Creator's mind is able to, and 
does, fully behold and view His work even to its 
remotest development, and may, if He so willed 
it, justly contemplate them in Iheir entirety and 
their fullest perfection, and speak of them as com- 
plete. Witness a number of instances of this fact 
in the language of the prophedes, contained in the 
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books of the Old Testament ; and especially in 
those prophecies relating to the Messiah, in the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. 

In Chapter ii. 1-3, we have the first Sabbath 
spoken of, in which the adorable Maker of all 
things surveyed His finished work, and looked 
upon it with pleasure and complacency. All His 
works were harmoniously working according to 
His own beneficent Will ; loveliness and beauty 
reigned, and there was nothing to mar the land- 
scape of pure righteousness, congruity, and 
adaptability. 

Has the reader ever felt, when walking abroad 
into the country on a Sabbath morning in spring 
or summer, that the beautiful landscape seemed to 
be presenting a more than earthly beauty and 
grandeur ? Many a time have we stood, and looked 
around upon a beautiful stretch of country, on 
such a morning as we have here spoken of, and 
have asked ourselves the question, — can there 
really he a superior loveliness in the splendour 
presented to the eye on the Sabbath morning, to 
that which we may observe on any other day, 
under like circumstances ? Probably it is a mere 
fancy ; but we confess that we have on many 
occasions thought that it was really much more 
than a fancy, and have felt that the majesty of 
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earth has, at such a time, appeared really to have 
an unearthly glory about it for the time being — 
something- that perhaps may have somewhat ap* 
proximated (however faintly), to the loveliness of 
the scene which Paradise itself may have presented 
tx> the pure minds of our first parents, before they 
sinned : and there has also appeared some faint, 
though at the same time some real embodiment 
of those sweet figurative passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which describe the thickly standing fields of 
corn as caroling in laughter and song for joy at 
the goodness and the majesty of God ; and of the 
trees of the fields as singing out at the presence 
of the Lord, and the hills as rejoicing on every 
side : — happy emblems of that purity and harmony 
which sin had not yet sullied, and of the land 
which the foot of iniquity had not yet trodden. 

And if it is given to man in his fallen condition 
to have even such faint and glimmering impress^ 
ions, as such as these must necessarily be, of a 
higher and fuller glory in the works of the Creator, 
when viewed apart from the more immediate 
evidences of the marring effects of sin and rebel- 
lion against God, in their manifold ramifications ; 
what must have been the loveliness of that scene 
when there was as yet no sin and rebellion to mar, 
no hideousness to destroy the fair beauty of those 
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perfections, and no passing tongue of profaneness 
to send the shaft of anguish to the heart of the 
contemplative lover of the Divine Works ! 

And if there is a soul on earth that can in any 
degree rest with pleasure upon such a scene, and 
wish for its fullest restoration again, what must 
not the Divine anguish have been at seeing the 
beauty of these His works so marred, and the 
Divine image in man so effaced ; or what the^ 
pleasure of the Creator at its restoration when 
He could behold the degradation of His Beloved 
Son, in His incarnative life of humiliation and 
suffering, and His ignominious death, as the only 
adequate price which could be paid for its certain 
and eternally triumphant restoration ; and yet 
could freely give Him up to effect the redemption! 

And, again, when we dwell upon this scene of 
spotless beauty, this first Sabbath peribd,^ can we 
wonder that the Divine Mind should have deter- 
mined to hallow and to consecrate it, to the per- 
petual observance and remembrance of His people, 
even in their fallen state, and to make use of it as 
a continual reminder to them of that state of holi^ 
ness and peace with Him, from which, by sin and 
transgression, our first parents fell; and, also, could 
we have wondered even if He should have seen 
fit to have asserted His own Divine Sovereignty 
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by interposing a period — however long that period 
may have been, or however short — (though we 
do not in the least commit ourselves to such a 
proposition) in which the foot of rebellion should 
have been for a time held in check, righteousness 
to have reigned, and peace and goodwill prevail ? 

Doubtless the power and sovereignty of the 
" God of all the earth " was equal to, and suffici- 
ent for the eternal prohibition of sin, if He had 
so willed it, and had seen it consistent with the 
establishment of that principle of free-agency, and 
individual responsibility in man, which all the sons 
of earth are laid under in the divine ecomomy : 
but this is one of the ** deep things of God," which 
man cannot fathom ; while we can however 
ascertain and see, and sooner or later we must 
each feel and realize, that while sin has been per- 
mitted to enter, Grace has entered too, and has 
provided a ransom : and therefore the soul that 
shall be found at last in a state of enmity with 
God will be left utterly without an excuse. 

The Sabbath, then, as instituted by God, must 
have been a period of complacent joy, and satis- 
faction to the mind of the Creator Himself; and 
also, for the time, to the occupants of paradise — 
though how long it might have continued so we 
are of course without any positive knowledge to 
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determine ; but possibly it may have been a very 
lengthened period, and we cannot conceive of any 
necessity for at all supposing that it could only 
have been of 24 hours duration ; rather, ^e may 
suppose it probable that it might have been, and 
might almost feel certain that it really was, of a 
considerable length of time. 

The remainder of the 2nd Chapter appears to 
us to be partly a recapitulation of matter or sub- 
jects already given very briefly in the ist Chapter, 
and partly as giving some details and particulars 
which are not previously mentioned :. in the ist 
Chapter are given the fiats of the Creator's Al- 
mighty Will in their fulness, and indicating their 
application and development in the then future of 
the world ; and the 2nd Chapter recording, and to 
some slight degree recapitulating, some details 
which were unfolded after certain of the fiats had 
been either wholly, or in part, carried to their ac- 
complishment : and that in point of time the 
records given to the end of the 2nd Chapter are 
practically synchronous with those given to the 
end of the ist Chapter — for in each, and in both, 
we arrive at events immediately preceding the 
dawn of the first Sabbath day. 

This view of the contents of the 2nd Chapter 
will we think be confirmed, if it be carefully com- 

G 
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pared with what goes before it in the ist Chapter. 

We may take the ist Chapter and analyze it in 
this way, as regards the Divine fiats and their 
succeeding results. After the introductory declar- 
ation that "In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth ; and the earth was without 
form and void ; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters," we have the 

ist Fiat. — And God said, Let there be Light : 

and there was light. And God saw 
the light, that it was good : and 
God divided the light from the 
darkness. And God called the 
light Day, and the darkness He 
called Night. 

2nd Fiat. — And God said. Let there be a Fir- 

MAMENT IN THE MIDST OF THE WATERS 
AND LET IT DIVIDE THE WATERS FROM 
THE WATERS. 

And God made the firmament and 
divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the fir- 
mament : and it was so. And God 
called the firmament heaven. 
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3rd Fiat. — And God said, Let the waters under 

THE heaven be GATHERED TOGETHER 
UNTO ONE PLACE, AND LET THE DRY LAND 
APPEAR : 

and it was so. And God called the 
dry land earth ; and the gathering 
together of the waters called He 
seas : and God saw that it was 
good. 

4th Fiat. — And God said. Let the earth bring 

FORTH GRASS, THE HERB YIELDING SEED, 
AND THE FRUIT TREE YIELDING FRUIT 
AFTER HIS KIND, WHOSE SEED IS IN IT- 
SELF UPON THE EARTH I 

and it was so. And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb yield- 
ing seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was 
in itself, after his kind : and God 
saw that it was good. 

5th Fiat. — And God said, Let there be lights in 

THE FIRMAMENT OF THE HEAVEN TO 
DIVIDE THE DAY FROM THE NIGHT ; AND 
LET THEM BE FOR SIGNS, AND FOR SEA- 
SONS, AND FOR DAYS, AND YEARS : AND 
LET THEM BE FOR LIGHTS IN THE FIRMA- 
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MENT OF THE HEAVEN TO GIVE LIGHT 
UPON THE EARTH : 

a,nd it was so. And God made 
two great lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night : he made 
the stars also. And God set them 
in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from 
the darkness : and God saw that 
it was good. 

6th Fiat. And God said, Let the waters bring 

FORTH ABUNDANTLY THE MOVING CREA- 
TURE THAT HATH LIFE, AND FOWL THAT 
MAY FLY ABOVE THE EARTH IN THE OPEN 

FIRMAMENT OF HEAVEN. 

■ 

And God created great whales, 
and every living creature that mov- 
eth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and 
every winged fowl after his kind : 
and God saw that it was good. 
And God blessed them, saying, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
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waters in the seas, and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. 
7th Fiat. — And God said, Let the earth bring 

FORTH THE LIVING CREATURE AFTER HIS 
KIND, CATTLE, AND CREEPING THING, AND 
BEAST OF THE EARTH AFTER HIS KIND : 

and it was so. And God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind : and God saw 
that it was good. 
8th Fiat. — And God said. Let us make man in our 

IMAGE, AFTER OUR LIKENESS : AND LET 
THEM HAVE DOMINION OVER THE FISH OF 
THE SEA AND OVER THE FOWL OF THE 
AIR, AND OVER THE CATTLE, AND OVER 
ALL THE EARTH, AND OVER EVERY CREEP- 
ING THING THAT CREEPETH UPON THE 
EARTH. 

So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God creat- 
ed he him ; male and female created 
he them. And God blessed them, 
and God said unto them. Be fruit- 
ful and multiply and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it : and have 
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dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that mov- 
6th upon the earth. 
This review gives us a graphic outline of the 
work as recorded in the ist chapter ; and in the 
4th verse of the 2nd chapter we have this stu- 
pendous work of creation spoken of as having 
been accomplished in one day — "These are the 
** generations of the heavens and the earth when 
** they were created, in the day that the Lord 
" God made the earth and the heavens ;" — and by 
this we may probably understand, that while in one 
sense it was a work involving detailed procedure — 
initiated in sections as befitted the whole scheme, 
and spoken of in detail in regard of their genera- 
tions, and order of succession ; yet, in another 
sense, and that in the truest sense, as regards their 
contemplation by the Divine Mindy it may be spoken 
of — in the embodiment of inspired thought — as 
one whole and completely connected work ; and, 
as such, requiring and embodying but one effort 
of conception and Will, in the Almighty Creator's 
mind : and, accordingly, as occupying Him in 
only one effort of design, power, and wisdom ; 
and, as the work of Jehovah, it is one whole and 
indivisible work from its inception in the infinite 
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past, to its yet future and final consummation, ac- 
cording to the eternal purposes of Him Who hath 
created it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THERE WAS NOT FOUND A HELP. 



IN the latter part of the 4-5 verses, of the 2nd 
chapter, we have "the Lord God made * * * 
" every plant of the field before it was in the earth, 
** and every herb of the field before it grew :" in 
this we have the great principle of creation asser- 
ted — the plant of the field was made before it was 
in the earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew. In this we seem to have that great fact 
enunciated and proclaimed, that that which we 
call life^ or the principle of life, either in the plant, 
or in the animal, is something entirely apart from 
Matter itself. 

Prof. Tyndall, in a lecture on " Scientific 
Thought," delivered by him at Liverpool in Sep. 
1870, on the occasion of the Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
said, * * * <« Life was present potentially in 
" matter when in a nebulous form, and was un» 
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folded from it by the way of natural develop- 
ment, or it is a principle inserted into matter at 
a later date * * * The present enquiry re- 
garding the introduction of life was, Does it 
belong to what we call Matter, or is it an in- 
dependent principle inserted into matter at some 
suitable epoch — say when the physical con- 
ditions became such as to permit of the develop- 
ment of life ? There were the strongest grounds 
for believing that during a certain period of its 
history the earth was not fit to be the theatre of 
life. Whether this was ever a nebulous period, 
or merely a molten period, did not much mat- 
ter ; and, if we reverted to the nebulous con- 
dition, it was because the probabilities were 
really on its side. The question was this : did 
creative energy pause until the nebulous matter 
had condensed, until the earth had been de- 
tached, until the solar fire had so far withdrawn 
from the earth's vicinity as to permit a crust to 
gather round the planet ? Did it wait until the 
air was isolated, until the seas were formed, 
until evaporation, condensation, and the descent 
of rain had begun ; until the eroding forces of 
the atmosphere had weathered and decomposed 
the molten rocks, so as to form soils, until the 
sun's rays had become so tempered by distance 
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and waste as to be chemically fit for the decom- 
position necessary to vegetable life ? These 
questions define an hypothesis not without its 
difficulties, but the dignity of which was demon- 
strated by the nobleness of the men whom it 
sustained. Modern scientific thought was 
called upon to decide between this hypothesis 
and another ; but they might rest secure that 
the hypothesis just sketched could never be 
stormed, and that it was sure, if it yielded at 
all, to yield to a prolonged siege. However 
the convictions of individuals here and there 
might be influenced, the process must be slow 
and secular which commended the rival hypoth- 
esis of natural evolution to the public mind." 
Then there follows in this 2nd chapter, and 5-6 
verses, this : — ** For the Lord God had not caused 
" it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a 
" man to till the ground. But there went up a 
" mist from the earth and watered the whole face 
" of the ground." 

We do not know how this most telling passage 
may appear to many, but to us it appears to be a 
remarkable confirmation of the views which have 
been hereinbefore expressed, in reference to the 
manner of the unfolding of this great scheme of 
creation, in the recorded operations of the "second 
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day." There had been no rain until the arrival 
of some certain but undefined period, in the past 
history of the world — but a period, in all proba- 
bility, long subsequent to that when organic life 
was first introduced and established in the earth. 
This fact, however — the absence so far of rain — 
was not because there had been, up to that time, 
no circulation of the watery elements. The whole 
face of the ground had been watered by ** a mist," 
which " went up from the earth." 

What reason then, it may be asked, can be 
assigned for this statement, about the absence of 
** rain," when that which rain does partially, was 
accomplished universally by something more than 
equivalent, called by another name? There is 
instruction, we think, even here in this distinction. 
*' Rain " conveys to us the idea of a partial dis- 
charge only, of moisture from the clouds ; a rain, 
now, is never universal, and seldom general over 
one considerable tract of country : and, in our 
own little island experience, while one part of a 
country even so small as Great Britain, may be 
experiencing an excessive and abnormal quantity 
of rain-fall, another part of it may be," and most 
probably will be, from the present physical con- 
ditions of the earth, suffering from an insufficient 
supply, or at least, receiving a moderate supply 
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only. And therefore, the intimation which appears 
to be conveyed to us here is, that the partial 
watering of the earth, which is carried on by means 
of the clouds, into which the evaporated waters are 
gathered, and in which form it is conveyed in any 
direction, according to the influence of the currents 
prevailing at the time in the atmosphere, until phy- 
sical causes bring about a precipitation of those con- 
densed waters upon the earth, had not obtained 
until a certain later period in the history of the 
earth ; and that previous thereto another process — 
not in kind^ but only in degree — was in particularly 
active operation. 

This other far more active process was carried 
on by means of a "mist," and which ** watered 
the whole face of the ground ;" or, in other words, 
was universal. 

Now, this is precisely the process at which we 
arrived in our foregoing unfolding of this interpre- 
tation of the Scripture record, as expressed in the 
particular part referring to the operations of the 
** second day;" and which process of universal 
precipitation of moisture, or mist, is there sug- 
gested to have been one of the most active and 
potent agents, after a certain stage of development 
had been reached, employed in bringing about the 
conditions favourable to the introduction, and the 
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sustainance of life upon the earth. 

The " rain" of to-day is only a mitigated and 
partial form of that universal watering, which 
the earth received in that earlier stage of its de- 
velopment just referred to, immediately succeeding 
the formation of a solid crust (and to some degree, 
perhaps, even earlier than that) ; and each equally 
arise from the operation of the same laws, evapor- 
ation, and condensation: and though we may, 
undoubtedly, assume, that while at the earlier 
period the heat of the earth itself may ,probably 
have played the principal part in effecting that 
evaporation, at the present time, and for long ages 
past, its direct influence in that respect, except as 
radiating heat derived first from the sun's rays, 
must be considered as comparatively nil. 

Therefore, ever since the earth first cooled from 
a nebulous to a molten mass, or, at least, so soon 
as the elements could combine to form the com- 
pound water, this evaporation and condensation 
must have been going on ; and when surface con- 
solidation had newly taken place, and a firmament 
had become formed, it must then have been in- 
tensely active and rapid, and the vapour would 
have gone up in a continuous, universal, and dense 
cloud; and, as a natural consequence, condensa- 
tion in the cooler regions of the atmosphere above, 
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or firmament, would have sent it back again, in a 
precipitation equally universal. 

From that very early epoch down through the 
long roll of ages, would the watery elements thus 
circulate with gradually lessening effect, as the 
dissipation of heat into space would so lower the 
temperature of the mass of the globe, that the 
evaporation would, in consequence, become less 
and less rapid; and rain^ or partial precipitation, 
would, in due course, succeed to the previously 
prevalent general, or universal precipitation : and 
this would go on diminishing in intensity, as 
ages rolled by, until something approaching what 
we now experience, over an average of the whole 
globe would obtain. And this is what we conceive 
to be the legitimate and the true rendering of this 
striking passage. 

In this 2nd chapter we are, next, after the 
reference to the foregoing fact, brought onward in 
time through vast — through stupendous periods, 
to that comparatively late epoch when the earth 
had become fitted to be the dwelling-place of the 
noblest of all the created things of God — the 
human family. Many noble and beautiful animals 
had, in the long succession of ages which had 
intervened, been produced by the Divine hand of 
the Creator, and many of them had, too, fulfilled 
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their ** mission," and become extinct; but now, by 
this time the world had been prepared for, and was 
fitted to be the receptacle of something nobler 
still. In point of size, of height, of breadth, or of 
strength, man was a very insignificant creature 
indeed, compared with many of those animals 

* 

which had preceded him, and also of some even 
that are, or were, his contemporaries ; but it was 
not in either of these respects, or properties, that 
he was destined by his Creator to surpass all other 
of His creatures; it was not in the size, and in the 
strength of his animal nature, that he was to excel 
so conspicuously; it was in something which was 
above all this — it was to be in the fact that he was 
made the possessor of two natures united in one 
frame — two parts, as it were, each a complete 
nature in itself, and one of which should be 
eternal, immortal, and, in a measure. Divine; 
while the other should be ennobled and exalted 
through its union therewith. 

There is one part of the process by which man was 
created, as described in this sacred record, which 
manifestly differs very materially from those other 
acts of Creation, as they relate to all the various 
works which had previously proceeded from the 
Divine hand. These creations, whether of physical 
conditions, or of organic life, in all their different 
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forms and kinds, had been spoken into being* with 
the ** word of His power" — **Let there be 
LIGHT ; " — ** Let the earth bring forth * * * 
and it was so ; *' but for man there was a different 
order of proceeding. After the outward and 
material structure, his lower and animal nature, 
had been created and erected, as the result of the 
Divine converse and counsel in that behalf, * * The 
** Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
" of life, and man became a living soul." Thus 
this soul had an origin and nature totally different 
from, and vastly superior to, the mere material 
part of man, as it was also of all the members 
of every purely animal creation besides, and this 
nobler nature was breathed into the latter, after it 
had been formed from the dust of the ground ; and 
this Divine work of the Creator was therefore the 
act of implanting into the earthly nature of man a 
higher — even a spiritual nature. 

Thus was the whole man made and constituted, 
as the most perfect example, up to that time, of 
the handiwork of the Almighty Creator on earth; 
and by imparting to this latest embodiment of His 
power, a portion (as it were) of Himself, He gave 
to it an exaltation, and a dignity, which raises Man 
above every other of His numerous works in 
creation on earth. 
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This progenitor of the human family was then 
placed in the garden of Eden *^ to dress it, and to 
keep it;" and for a time things went on well. The 
voice of his Maker had been heard and enjoyed in 
the garden, "in the cool of the day," on many occa- 
sions we make no doubt, and for a time there was 
happy and free converse and intercourse — always 
tempered we may be sure by reverence and holy 
worship on the part of man — between the Creator 
and the unfallen creatures : but then a great 
change subsequently took place, and as the first 
and the conspicuous result thereof, man went to 
** hide himself" from that Presence which he had 
previously loved to meet ; for he ** was afraid," — 
afraid now of the presence of Him, who had pre- 
viously inspired no terror of mind or feeling, but 
rather pleasure and joy. 

How great the height was from which man fell, 
from that favoured eminence occupied by him 
before his transgression, we can but indistinctly 
understand : we can indeed see the outlines of 
the lowest limits in this world of that depth ^ 
which he has fallen — we can, and do so often, see 
the * * human form divine " lowered in many re- 
spects to a point so much below the level of the 
brute creation, by the utter degradation of all that 
was noble, and elevating, and dignified in his 

H 
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nature ; and from this we may often be almost led 
to think that the brute creation (in so many of 
their characteristic traits) is the nobler creation of 
the two ; but we can less distinctly see the dis 
tinguished height — the favoured eminence from 
which he fell. 

To find any adequate standard by which to 
estimate the total depth to which man's declension 
has cast him down, we must go out of our own 
imagination, and find One who has not fallen, but 
yet one clothed in that human nature which man 
wears ; and then compare with His spotless purity 
all that utter degradation which we may too often 
witness in others, as well as in ourselves : we 
must go to the Life of our Incarnate Redeemer, 
as that Life was livedo and as it is pourtrayed for 
us in His Gospel, and where there is seen indeed 
that nobility of a true Manhood in the person of 
the God-Man, Christ Jesus. But while viewing 
it here, we too often forget that that nobility is 
ours to strive after, and to imitate, so far as 
" strengthening grace" shall enable us to do so ; 
so that we may the more fully and more certainly 
attain unto the entire development of all that true 
nobility hereafter, when the pristine purity shall be 
more than recovered, and lived in that world 
where sin shall not enter, but where man shall 
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wear that nobler nature glorified by our Redeemer; 
and shall then be in no danger of a second de- 
clension — of any new rebellion against his God, 
and its corresponding penalties. 

Jesus said " I am the resurrection and the life : 
" he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
** yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth and 
** believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou 
** this ? " 

And St. Paul says ** I beseech you therefore 
" brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
** bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
" which is your reasonable service. And be not 
** fashioned according to this world : but be ye 
" transformed by the renewing of your mmd, that 
" ye may prove what is the good and acceptable 
** and perfect will of God." 

In Genesis, 2nd chapter, and i8th verse, we read 
(by inference) that woman had not yet been 
created ; and asgain in the same chapter, and the 
22nd verse, we read of the process by which 
woman was created : and in the ist chapter, and 
27th verse, we read that the man and the woman 
were both created in the ** sixth day." 

All the- particulars and details given to us in the 
2nd chapter, from the 15th verse to the end, would 
appear to indicate a distinct reference to a certain 
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amount of work in progress, in 'order that man 
may enter upon the duties which were to be im- 
posed upon him by his Creator, with regularity 
and intelligent judgment ; and also, it appears to 
indicate that some time — more or less — elapsed, 
after the Man had been created, before the Divine 
Hand made him ** an help meet for him ": and thus 
we seem to be naturally led on to the conclusion, 
that we ought to apply the same discriminating 
interpretation to this portion of the record, that 
has been applied to that preceding it^ If this is 
done, we think that it will be found that there is 
no real difficulty in bringing into harmony these 
somewhat (apparently only) contradictory pas- 
sages : by this process of reasoning we should be 
led to look upon this "sixth day," or period, as 
embracing within its operations, both the begin- 
ning and the full completion of those great sec- 
tions of the Creator's work, which are indicated 
in chapter i, 24-31, as coming within the scope of 
that period. A vast work is here spoken of, the 
top-stone of which is Man ; and in regarding it 
the Creator, in his omniscience, viewed the whole 
work of the "sixth day," in all its complete de- 
velopment, in the millions of years that would in- 
tervene between the act of Creation of the first 
2ur-breather, down to the Creation of man. This 
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is the great work embraced in the operations of 
this '* sixth day." 

In the 2nd chapter, then, we have some par- 
ticulars and details, as regards man, which the ist 
chapter does not supply ; and intimations indica- 
ting in some measure their course and progress. 

The verses 15-17 of the former chapter, contain 
the account of the due instalment of man in Eden, 
and of the injunction laid upon him, and the com- 
mands given to him, by which he should regulate 
his conduct ; in the i8th verse we have the declara- 
tion of God of the Divine intention, that "an help" 
should be provided for the man. And as regards 
this Divine purpose — even if we may be allowed 
to infer that the man might have been, shortly 
after his creation, made aware of this purpose of 
his beneficent^ Creator, yet at the same time, 
probably, he would have no definite idea, nor true 
conception, as to the manner in which it would be 
fulfilled ; nor a very full realization of the kind of 
" help " that would be provided for him. 

Newly created as the man was, and so largely 
endowed with noble — though to him untried and 
unproved — faculties and gifts, and now called upon 
to exercise these great powers of observation and 
judgment, we may still conclude that he was as 
yet without any actual knowledge of the nature 
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and constitution of the world into which he had 
been so newly introduced, and in which he was to 
become a chief actor : his authority over all created 
things was full and unbounded, with one limitation; 
but while he was thus placed in such great authori- 
ty, and had such extensive liberty and power con- 
ferred upon him, he would, doubtless, still have to 
acquire a knowledge of his new being, and the 
things around him by the exercise of those powers 
of observation, judgment, and reason in the ordi- 
nary way with which he had been endowed ; and 
until he had gone about and had observed for him- 
self, and had acquired some knowledge of his own 
gifts and faculties, and had developed those powers 
by application, he would have been unacquainted 
with the nature of the creation over which he had 
been placed in authority, as well as with himself 
in regard to his own capabilities. Thus, it is 
reasonable to suppose, would the man be obliged 
to acquaint himself with the nature of his domain; 
and in the fulfilment of these duties he would be 
called upon to exercise the superior and discrimina- 
ting intelligence, with which he had been entrusted. 
If one thought more than another jnay be ex- 
pected to have soon become apparent to the mind 
of Adam, it would probably have been the realiza- 
tion of his own isolation, both in the character of 
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his nature, and of his intelligence. And the vast- 
ness of the responsibility and duty placed upon 
him, as the monarch of so varied and numerous a 
kingdom, would probably soon have caused him to 
discern the desirability of having some help of 
some kind, suitable to the nature of the duties to 
be performed : while as yet he would know but 
little of all that lay around in the world before 
him ; and he would as a natural consequence, 
have had but an indistinct notion of the kind of 
help best suited to meet his requirements. 

If he knew of the expressed purpose of God that 
he would provide him a suitable " help," in his 
great work, he may have expected that among the 
creatures of God*s creation, which were coming 
under his notice for the first time, in such endless 
variety and form, he would probably discover some 
one or more class of creatures that would appear 
to be suitably constituted to become his ** helps," 
in a subordinate position at least, and which he 
may possibly have been allowed to suppose, would 
have been a fulfilment of the purpose of his Maker : 
and, if so, then he would have the more carefully 
observed the peculiarities, and characteristics, of 
all that were then coming under his notice for the 
first time ; and, according to their several charac- 
teristics, and to the extent of his power of coining 
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words to describe them, he would give them their 
several names. If he had them coming under his 
notice in this way — if in his walks abroad he was 
thus brought into contact with them — it would 
doubtless be as much the real import of the words 
of the history, " and brought them unto Adam to 
^^ see what he would call them, and whatsoever 
" Adam called every living creature, that was the 
" name thereof," as it would be to imagine that 
Adam sat still, while these creatures were brought, 
or made to pass before him, in some more striking 
manner. It seems scarcely necessary to suppose 
the latter to be the only legitimate meaning of the 
words ; since they would be no less brought be- 
fore him, if, in different parts of his domain, as he 
went forth among them the different animals came 
before him, or came under his notice in succession 
for the first time. 

And hence, also, if we may rightly suppose that 
the man's knowledge was as yet indistinct as to 
the particular manner in which his Creator would 
furnish him with " an help," and also, of the pe- 
culiar nature of that help, (both we submit as 
legitimate inferences to be drawn from the circum* 
stances of his new being), then it is natural to 
suppose that he may have the more perseveringly 
sought to discover some creature, which on close 
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scrutiny and observation, may be found to be 
gifted and furnished with the requisite endowments 
and qualifications of intelligence to become his 
"help." 

And we may then, also, perhaps, understand 
more fully the great force of that passage in the 
end of the 20th verse of the 2nd chapter, which 
says, " but for Adam there was not found an help 
" meet for him." Does not this seem to imply, or 
rather assert, that a search had been made by 
Adam, among the many creatures that had come 
under his observation and his scrutiny, under the 
impression that he would probably discover such 
a creature in existence, as his primitive mind may 
have conceived of as suitable ? It certainly does 
seem to convey such an intimation as that we have 
here suggested. 

The AUwise God may have designedly purposed 
that Adam should understand this in some such 
indistinct manner, so that in his examination of 
the different creatures, he would the more per- 
severingly seek to acquaint himself with their 
habits and capabilities, and of the nature of his 
own responsibilities. 

After this failure — after there "had not been 
found an help meet for him " — ^Adam would doubt- 
less have felt his isolation keenly, and would have 
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wondered, and would again have enquired of the 
manner in which the Divine Creator would bring 
about this consummation of his wishes. Is it not 
quite possible, yea rather, is it not probable that in 
this state of perplexity of mind, he would have 
turned to his Creator in an especial manner, and 
have sought from Him, as the only source from 
which he could entert^n any hope, for a resolving 
of his perplexity ? 

Then, possibly, it was, that in answer to such 
an appeal, and as now fulfilling His own prede- 
termined purpose, " the Lord God caused a deep 
" sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept ; and He 
** took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
" instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord God 
^' had taken from man, made he a woman, and 
**^ brought her unto the man. And Adam said, 
" This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
" flesh ; she shall be called woman because she was 
" taken out of man." 

Here, then, he was now supplied with " an help 
meet for him ;" and doubtless the man would 
greatly rejoice to find that the Divine purpose had 
been fulfilled in a manner so much to the promo- 
tion of his own comfort and pleasure, more es- 
pecially if he had supposed that he would have 
found such " help " among some one or more of 
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the inferior animals. 

He had now a companion and help in every 
way to meet his desires, given in an especial sense 
to be his friend, and to be his own bosom joy, and 
his confidant. And when he knew that that lovely 
form had been partly reared up by the ingrafting 
of ** bone of his bones," and " flesh of his flesh," 
he doubtless felt it to be even one with himself : 
and hence, the fulfilment of the Divine purpose was 
brought about in a manner which must have been, 
to him, as much unexpected, as it would have 
been gratifying to his mind and aflections ; while, 
at the same time, it would form another subject on 
which his contemplative thoughts would rest with 
pleasure, and with thankfulness, when remember- 
ing the especial favours conferred upon him, and 
the conspicuous position assigned to him in the 
economy of the Divine Father of all. 

There would appear, also, to have been a 
Father's loving tenderness in thus taking the rib 
of the man, and grafting it, or embodying it in the 
frame of the woman; thus causing him to look 
upon his companion as a part and parcel of him- 
self; and, as such, to be entitled to as much love 
and careful solicitude at his hands, as he would 
bestow upon himself : a person created in part out 
of his own ** bones and flesh," and thus to be 
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looked upon in no sense as an inferior, but as an 
equal and perfect creation with himself — to be a 
help, companion, and friend, in the best sense of 
those terms. 

With this Divine act — ^the creation of woman 
— ^there appears to have been accomplished a com- 
plete embodiment of all that great work, which 
the fiat of the Almighty Creator, in reference to 
the "sixth day," seems to have embraced; or, 
at least, so much of it as was an essential accom- 
plishment of that Divine fiat in all its character- 
istic features: and, therefore, whatever remained 
yet unaccomplished was not, in its character, the 
production of new forms of organisms, not com- 
prehended in the original fiat of the Divine mind, 
so much as the orderly and fuller unfolding of that 
decree, in accordance with the discriminating 
wisdom and presiding governance of God — of that 
God who not only had during the great periods of 
the past, but who would during the great periods 
of the then future, still continue to rule, to direct, 
and to accomplish, all those purposes and muta- 
tions, which should all harmonise and flow onwards 
towards and until the full and final consummation 
of all things which had been decreed by Him, and 
fully determined upon as component parts of His 
own eternal purposes — determined upon in the 
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counsels of the Eternal First Cause of all, before 
aught of " heaven " and ** earth" were unfolded or 
developed. 

Hence, we perceive the consistency and validity 
of our contention, that, in point of time, we 
are brought down no further in the roll of years 
in the events recorded in the closing portion of the 
2nd chapter of Genesis than we are in the end of 
the I St chapter ; but that in each we are led on- 
wards to the same period in past time by parallel, 
though at the same time by somewhat differently 
shaded lines, to the eve of the great first sabbath — 
the eve of that day of rest, of that period of quiet- 
ness and peace, which should now (for a little time 
at least) flow onward to the gratification of the 
beneficent mind of the Creator, and also to the 
full comfort of the created. 




S-X' f"^ 




CHAPTER VII. 

HE RESTED ON THE SEVENTH DAY. 

SUPPOSING then that we have in these two 
points of the divine record, arrived at the 
dawn of the first Sabbath, we may, as touching 
its actual duration, be confidently assured that 
whether it was for a longer, or for a shorter period, 
it was and must necessarily have been a period in 
which the Will of the Creator was being obeyed 
fully by our first parents ; and that they were 
during its continuance living in full harmony with 
Him, and with each other. 

The question may thep be considered to legiti- 
mately arise in this place — were Adam and Eve, 
while they remained in innocence — while they at- 
tended fully to all the commands of God — while 
they performed all the duties He had assigned to 
them — while they duly executed all the obligations 
that were laid upon them, as attendants upon the 
created works of their Maker ; were they, or 
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could they have been all this while performing the 
duties, and fulfilling the obligations that we may 
conceive to have justly pertained to, and to have 
been consistent with, the character of such a 
sacred period ? It appears to us that they may 
have been so occupied, without at the same time 
doing anything to detract from or destroy, or 
violate, the sacred character which we always 
must necessarily and properly associate with such 
a period. 

From what is revealed to us concerning the state 
of existence in the great future and eternal Sab- 
bath, in the kingdom of God's redeemed and saved 
ones, we learn that it will be a scene of general ac- 
tivity, and of intelligent and loving employment to 
all ; such an activity and employment as must and 
will have the Holy Will of the Divine Father as 
the one guiding authority and rule, both of prin- 
ciple and of action, for all the innumerable workers 
in that blest and happy company ; and that to all, 
and to each, a sphere of suitable activity, and of 
usefulness will be assigned : some will occupy 
more exalted positions, and some will be in posi- 
tions less distinguished, but all will necessarily be 
working harmoniously, as the divine and perfect 
Will of God directs and decrees. 

And in our earthly sabbaths — the divinely and 
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specially ordained reminder to us of that greater 
and holier period in the past, of which we have 
just spoken — but now, also, and in a more con- 
solitary sense to all who can appreciate it in that 
still higher and nobler light, a foretaste of an 
immeasurably greater and more blessed period to 
come — there is no listlessness, nor idleness, nor 
inactivity allowable in the divine ordinance con- 
cerning it, so long as there is still something to 
be done on the earth for God's glory, in His 
service, and to His praise ; and also in furthering 
the salvation of those for whom Christ died : nor 
does sin attach to the performance of even lower 
and more temporal duties and obligations, so long 
as they are really necessary and expedient to be 
done ; or so long as our temporal condition 
absolutely requires it. So that neither in that 
state of bliss in a higher sphere of existence, of 
which we have been permitted to learn some little, 
nor in our lower and probationary state and con- 
dition, does the sabbath "rest" convey to us the 
idea of lawful inactivity. But wherever there is 
a people living in consonance with His proclaimed 
Will, and truly serving Him in full obedience and 
righteousness, there is indeed the true ** sabbath 
rest," and the harmonious " sabbath keeping," 
which God requires. 
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Applying, then, this reasoning to the period of 
the first sabbath — the ** seventh day " — we think 
that it may be reasonably concluded, that if our 
first parents were then living in a full performance 
of the commands of their divine Creator, and in 
no sense committing any breach of his Holy Will, 
and doing no disobedience thereto — which, up to 
a certain period was certainly the fact, as declared 
by inspiration itself, they would then be perform- 
ing those definite duties that would rightly pertain 
to that primary peaceful period. Until they sinned, 
by a direct breach of the divine command, they 
were fully performing all that had been prescribed 
for them as their rule of conduct ; and they were 
at peace, and in full harmony and happy com- 
munion with their Maker ; and therefore the con- 
clusion seems to be perfectly legitimate, and ir- 
resistible, that so long as they remained in that 
state, the first " sabbath " period continued — how- 
ever long that period may have been ; and with 
the act which violated the divine command, not to 
take of the forbidden fruit, this first blissful period 
ended : they were then no longer perfectly in har- 
mony with the divine mind, nor doing the divine 
will, nor were they any longer capable of doing 
so perfectly ; and, therefore, there could no longer 

have continued that period of divine complaisance 
I 
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to the Creator, which He would most certainly 
have experienced, while yet he could behold all 
His works harmoniously operating in consonance 
with his behests ; and co-operating together to 
the reverence, and the praise, and the glory of 
His Holy Name. 

And as bearing upon the constitution of our 
first parents, as they were first created, and en- 
dowed with a sense of their individuality and 
moral responsibility to their Creator, we will here 
transcribe an extract from Stackhouse's Body 
of Divinity, an old book, but containing what we 
should conceive to be a very happy and appropriate 
comment on this subject. It says, " We now con- 
" sider what might possibly be the occasion of 
^* man's transgression in this kind ; which we may 
'' in some measure impute to his original consti- 
** tution. For it must be considered that no 
*' created being can, in its own nature, be incapa- 
** ble of sin and default: its perfections, be they 
** what they will, are not infinite ; and whatever 
" has bounds set to its perfections, is, in some re- 
** spect, imperfect ; i.€, it wants those perfections, 
** which a being of infinite perfections only can 
** have ; and whatever wants any perfection is 
** certainly capable of miscarrying. And as every 
•* finite creature is capable of default, so every 
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rational being must naturally have a liberty of 
choice ; z. e, it must have a will to choose, a^ 
well as an understanding to reason, because 
a faculty of understanding without a will to de- 
termine it, (if left to itself) must always think of 
the same object, or proceed in a continued series 
and connections of thoughts, without an end or 
design ; which will be a perpetual labour in vain, 
and tedious thoughtfulness to no purpose. And 
as every rational being has a liberty of choice; 
so, to direct that choice, it must, of necessity; 
have a prescribed rule of its action. God, in^ 
deed, who is infinite perfection, is a rule to Him- 
self, and acts according to His own essence', 
from whence it is impossible for Him to vary •: 
but the most perfect creature must act by a rule; 
which is not essential to them, but prescribed 
them by God, and is not so intrinsic in its nature^, 
but that they may decline from it ; for a free 
agent may follow, or not follow, the rule ap*- 
pointed him, or else he would not be free. 
** Now, in order to know how it comes to pass 
that we so frequently abuse our natural freedom^ 
and transgress the rules that God has set us, 
we must remember that the soul of man is 
seated in the middle, as it were, between those 
more excellent beings which live perpetually 
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** above, with which it partakes in the sublimity 
*' of its nature and understanding* ; and those in- 
*^ ferior terrestrial beings with which it communi- 
'' cates, through the vital union, which it has with 
*' the body ; and that, by reason of its natural 
'^ freedom, it is sometimes assimilated to the one, 
*' and sometimes to the other in these extremes. 
*^ We must believe further that in this compound 
** nature of ours, there are several powers and 
** faculties, several inclinations and dispositions, 
*' several passions and affectations, differing in 
^^ their nature and tendency, according as they 
*^ result from the soul or body ; that each of these 
** has its proper object, in the due application to 
*' which it is easy and satisfied, that they are none 
*' of them sinful in themselves, but may be instru- 
*^ ments of much good when rightly applied, as 
** well as occasion great mischief by a misapplica- 
•* tion : whereupon a considerable part of virtue 
*' will consist in regulating then), and in keeping- 
** our sensitive part subject to the rational. 

" This is the original constitution of our nature : 
** and since the first man was endowed with the 
'' same powers and faculties of mind, and had the 
*^ same dispositions and inclinations of body, it 
*' cannot be, but that he must have been liable to 
•* the same sort of temptations ; and, consequent- 
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ly, capable of complying with the dictates of sense 
and appetite, contrary to the direction of reason^ 
and the conviction of his own mind : and to 
this cause the scripture seems to ascribe the 
commission of the first sin when it tells US| 
that * the woman saw the tree that it was good 
' for food, and pleasant to the eye,^and desirable 
>*to make one wise/ ue. it had several qualities 
that were adapted to her natural appetite ; was 
beautiful to the sight, and delightful to the taste, 
and improving to the understanding, which 
both answered the desire for knowledge im- 
planted in her spiritual, and the love of sensual 
pleasure resulting from her animal part ; and 
these, heightened by the suggestions of the 
tempter, abated the horror of God*s prohibition, 
and induced her to act contrary to His express 
command." 



And we must doubtless conclude, from the whole 
tenor of scripture, that while every blessing that 
was held out and promised to our first parents, 
lay on the side of an admonition to full obedience 
to the commands given to them, they were, never- 
theless, free agents ; and, as such, were capable 
of acting either in accordance with their prescribed 
rules, or of disregarding them, and by so doing, to 
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bring upon themselves and upon all their posterity 
V the curse of the broken law." 

Unhappily, this latter event was, in time, ac- 
complished under the combined influence of a 
sensual desire, and the promptings of the wily 
tempter. Nor was it consistent with the divine 
purposes towards mankind, and the conditions 
which were prescribed for the guidance of the 
moral consciousness of man, that God should have 
specially interposed to prevent the commission of 
transgression, for then they could not have had 
the liberty of a free choice. 

And Bishop Butler says, in his Analogy — '*The 
•* light of reason does not, any more than that of 
** revelation, force men to submit to its authority; 
" both admonish them of what they ought to do, 
" and avoid, together with the consequences of 
" each ; and after this, leave them at full liberty 
** to act just as they please, till the appointed time 
** of judgment. Every moment's experience shews 
" that this is God's general rule of government." 

We read in chapter 3, verses 1-5, " Now the 
** serpent was more subtil than any beast of the 
^' field which the Lord God had made. And he 
** said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye 
** shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? And 
** the woman said unto the serpent, we may eat of 
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" the fruit of the trees of the garden : but of the 
** fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
*' garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, 
" neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
" serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely 
** die : for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
** thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
** shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." 

It has always, or generally, been a matter of 
considerable difficulty to conceive, how a creature 
so loathsome and repulsive as the serpent is, as we 
know and are accustomed to think of that reptile, 
should have been the outward form which the evil 
one judged it best to simulate, in his approach to 
Eve, in order to ensure the greatest prospect of 
success in the purposed accomplishment of her 
own, and of her husband's downfall and degrada- 
tion. 

Our general and usual conceptions and impres- 
sions are, that the simulation of the outward form 
of a creature so repulsive to us, would have been the 
least likely possible to succeed in ; and, from the 
aversion and loathing which its presence and ap- 
pearance excites in us, the last to be thought of as 
that which the crafty enemy of our souls would 
have been supposed to have made use of, in his 
approach to the high intelligences of Eden, with a 
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view to draw them away from their obedience and 
allegiance to their lawful Sovereign's commands. 
But there must doubtless be something here, as 
regards this simulated character, that we do not 
sufficiently realize and understand, and take into 
account in such estimates of the probabilities of 
the case : for we may be sure that the evil one 
would certainly choose that outward form of crea- 
ture, as well as its natural demeanour, that would 
be most likely, both from its outward comeliness 
and beauty, and especially its natural intelligence 
and general kindly and unsimulated disposition — 
if not from a sincere friendship existing between 
them, as the form in which he would, in disguise, 
approach to our first parent with any hope of suc- 
cess, and as that best calculated to mask the true 
nature of the design he had in view, in thus par- 
leying with Eve. 

As contributing in some measure to the expo- 
sition of this deeply interesting subject, and as 
bearing happily upon it, we will transcribe a fur- 
ther extract from Stackhouse's Body of Divinify^ 
He says, ** Now why the devil chose rather to 
'^ assume the form of a serpent than that of any 
'' other creature we may in some measure learn 
** from the character which the scripture gives of 
'^ that animal, viz., Hhat it was more subtil than 
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* any beast of the field, that the Lord God had 
' made ' ; where the word subtil may not so much 
denote the craft, and insidiousness, as the gen* 
tie, familiar, and unsimulating nature of the 
creature. That the serpent, before the fall, was 
mild and gentle, and more familiar with man 
than any other creature, that he did not creep 
upon the ground, but went with his head and 
breast reared up and advanced ; that by fre- 
quently approaching to our first parents, and 
playing and sporting before them, he had gained 
their good liking and esteem, is not only the 
sentiment of both Jews and Christians, but 
what seems likewise to have some foundation 
in scripture. For when God says that He *will 

• put enmity between the serpent and the woman, 
^ and between his seed and her seed,' the im^ 
plication must be, that there had been some 
sort of kindness, and friendship between them 
before. 

" Tis no way unreasonable therefore, to suppose 
that this creature was beloved both by Adam 
and Eve : she especially was delighted with it^ 
and used to play and sport with it : she laid it 
perhaps in her bosom, adorned her neck with 
its windings, or made it a bracelet for her arms« 
So that its being so intimate with the woman 
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** made it the proper instrument for the devil's 
*^ purpose, who, sliding himself into it, might 
** wantonly play before her until lie insensibly 
** brought her to the forbidden tree, and then, 
** twisting round its branches, might take of the 
" fruit and eat, to shew her by experience that 
" there was nothing of Death contained in it, be- 
** fore he began to speak to her; and his speech 
" might be the less surprising to her, because she 
*• might probably think (as he might positively 
** afHrm) that this newly acquired faculty proceeded 
** from the virtue, of the fruit. 

** But there is another conjecture still more 
•* probable, if we will but allow, that the serpent 
** whose body the devil possessed was not a com- 
** mon ordinary species, but one very probafely 
** something like that flying fiery sort, which, we 
" are told, are bred in Arabia and Egypt. They 
** are of a shining yellowish colour like brass, and 
" by the motion of their wings, and vibrations of 
*^ their tails, reverberating the sun-beams, make 
" a glorious appearance. Now, if the serpent, 
'' whose body the devil abused was of this kind 
'' (though perhaps a species far more glorious), it 
** was a very proper creature for him to make use 
" of for his designs. For these serpents we find 
*^ called in scripture, Seraphs or Seraphim, which 
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** gave their names to those bright lofty angels, 
** that were frequently employed by God to deliver 
"his will to mankind; and, coming upon that 
** errand, were wont to put on certain splendid 
" forms, some of them the form of a Cherubim, 
*^t.e. beautiful flying oxen, and others the shape 
** of a Seraphim — winged or flying serpents. The 
" devil therefore, who is accustomed to imitate 
** the Divine actions by an artificial mimicry, ob- 
** serving that good angels attended the Divine 
" Majesty, and sometimes ministered to Adam 
** and Eve in this bright appearance, usurped the 
** organs of one of these shining serpents; which, 
" by his art and skill in natural causes, he might 
** improve into such a surpassing brightness, as 
** to represent to Eve the usual Shechinal or 
" Angelic appearance she was accustomed to ; 
" and having done this it was no wonder that he 
** more easily deceived our unhappy mother, who 
" might then probably take him for one of the 
" angels, appertaining to God's glorious presence, 
** and now sent down from heaven to assist her, 
" as she had often perhaps experienced before 
'* during her stay in Paradise. However this may 
** be, it is reasonable to suppose that it was some 
** beautiful creature whom Eve took to be an 
" angel, that wished her well, while it discoursed 
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** with her. For 'tis impossible to conceive that 
^^ she should be so simple and ignorant, as to think 
*^ that beasts could speak, much less that they 
** knew more of God's mind than herself: nor 
*^ seems it credible how she could be deceived any 
'^ otherwise, than by some creature which appeared 
<< so gloriously as to make her mistake it for an 
'* heavenly minister, coming, as she might sup- 
*^ pose, to explain unto her the sense and meaning 
** of the Divine Command." 

This reasoning will strike the reader with more 
or less force ; and the latter alternative suggested 
seems to carry upon the face of it a strong pro* 
bability ; for it must occur to all that the nearer the 
evil one could approach, both in simulated form 
and intelligence, to some of those creatures, which 
were employed by God to be His messengers to 
Adam and Eve, the more certain was his prospect 
of succeeding ; just as the old prophet in Bethel 
was drawn into disobedience to the Divine com- 
mand, by one who represented himself as also a 
prophet, after King Jeroboam had failed to induce 
him to transgress that command, (i Kings, xix.) 

We learn from St. Paul that ** Satan transforms 
** himself into an angel of light," by which we are 
manifestly to understand a heavenly angelic form, 
or appearance and intelligence. And on reading 
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the nth chapter of his 2nd epistle to the Corin* 
thians, where the above quotation occurs, we find 
in the context to the 14th verse, that the Apostle 
had just previously been speaking of the success- 
ful beguiling of Eve by the disguised tempter ; 
and he was deeply anxious that the same evil 
spirit should not succeed — by whatever outward 
agency attempted — in drawing the Corinthian 
Christians away from the holding, and practice, of 
that purity of doctrine and- faith, which he had 
delivered to them — even though the teacher of 
such a doctrine came before them in an imposing 
and characteristic outward garb, and with captiva- 
ting sophistry : for, he argued, that since satan 
transforms himself into an angel of light, the ouU 
'ward comeliness of the agent employed could be 
no safe-guard, nor security, against false doctrine, 
and a corrupt faith ; for if the forms of the high- 
est angelic beings can be taken by the evil one, 
that he may the more successfully carry out his 
designs upon mankind, the assumption of lower 
forms of existences by his agents may be quite 
naturally looked for, and need not be matter for 
surprise to any one if so discovered. Such seems 
to be the import and force of the Apostle's reason- 
ing. 

And must it not strike the student who carefully 
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considers the assertion of the Apostle St. Paul, 
that '' satan transforms himself into an angel of 
** light, "expressed, as it really is, in connection with 
the direct and explicit reference to his successful 
attempt upon Eve, suggests to the mind the strong 
probability — almost the absolute certainty — ^that it 
was the outward form the tempter assumed at this 
particular juncture, when addressing himself to 
her for this deliberate purpose, that was filling the 
Apostle's mind at the time he made this allusion 
respecting the assumption of the angelic form? 
And if such a transformation is possible at all 
under any circumstances, can we conceive of, or 
imagine, in the whole history of the race of man- 
kind, any other occasion than this which would 
make it so extremely desirable — so supremely and 
absolutely necessary, that it should be adopted — 
an occasion when the tempter was surrieptitiously 
addressing himself to one that had hitherto, from 
her creation to that time, experienced intercourse 
with- no lower order of intelligences than angelic 
beings ? 

But whatever may have been the precise out- 
ward form which the evil one clothed himself in 
there can hardly appear room to question the as- 
sumption that it must have been in the form of some 
intelligent creature which was on terms of great 
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friendship and intimacy with Eve ; for the words 
of the sacred record shew that the tempter used 
the language of strong persuasive ingenuity as 
well as of familiarity : and if the language and 
general capacity exhibited by the tempter in this 
act of strategy had been in marked contrast to 
that -which was natural to the creature whose 
form had been usurped, the suspicions of Eve 
would, it is every way reasonable to suppose, have 
been awakened to the deceit, and then the mis- 
carriage of the design of the crafty tempter would, 
at least for the time, have been likely to follow. 

The transgression of the man seems then to 
have followed easily after that of the woman, as 
she now became the agent of the tempter, to com- 
plete the work which he himself had so far suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing in her person. 

The degradation which followed was complete, 
and sin and shame now took the place of innocence 
and purity ; and the change that consequently 
came over the persons, the feelings, and the cir- 
cumstances of the first transgressors must have 
been for them a very momentous one. They 
quickly found that the newly acquired knowledge 
had its most bitter side, as well as its sweet ; and 
doubtless they also found that the latter was no 
adequate compensation for the poignancy of the 
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former : for the bitterness which they must have 
experienced in those feelings of shame and fear, 
now to meet their gracious Lord God, as they had 
before been accustomed to do, may most reason- 
ably be supposed to have been an almost over- 
whelming stroke to them ; and so they sought the 
densest thicket to be found around them, in which 
to hide themselves (as they thought) from the eye 
of Him whom they had always before taken such 
pleasure in meeting, and communing with. And 
what a proof is here of a realized degradation ! 

Thus were they stripped of their primeval hap- 
piness and bliss ; and the design of the evil one — 
conceived in a malicious jealousy of the then 
happy condition of our first parents, and operating 
upon a nature and disposition capable of default 
by lending a willing ear to the suggestion of dis- 
obedience—so far triumphed : and with a number— 
a very large number too — of the attendant and 
disasterous consequences of that act we all have 
an intensely real acquaintance, knowing it too 
well indeed for either our comfort, or our hap- 
piness. 

The expulsion from Eden thereupon followed, 
and the " ground " was " cursed " on account of 
the transgression ; and it was now ordered to 
bring forth these scourges to his husbandry, which 
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should thenceforth make man's labour on the earth 
a toil of weariness, and of wasting and exhausting 
fatigue. 

There can be no doubt that Adam must have 
realized this change as a most momentous one, and 
have felt it most keenly : hitherto he had known the 
earth as a scene of peaceful pleasure, and of com- 
placent joy; and no wasting weariness nor sorrow 
had attended him in his labours and duties. But 
now he should find those depressing ingredients 
more or less mixed up in everything with which he 
came into contact, or was called upon to do, in his 
labour of necessity to secure his bread of susten- 
ance, which to so many of his posterity has been in 
truth, **the bread of adversity, and the water of 
affliction:" and it is not difficult to imagine that 
to his last day of toil — to the last day of his 
mortal life, he would remember with deep emotion 
of soul the high pedestal of favoured eminence 
from which, as a consequence of their first trans- 
gression, they had both been hurled. The change 
that they must have experienced must almost have 
equalled that of a diverse nature, brought in upon 
a new and antagonistic world ; while the bliss 
of the former was still intensely real to the 
memory, but should not again be recovered as a 

personal possession. 
J 
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The curse which the woman was to sb keenly 
realize, was to be brought home to her in an addi- 
tional degree ; for while she could not but have 
experienced that change, equally with her husband, 
which a life of wearying toil and exhausting waste 
brought about to their now decaying frames, there 
was a special ingredient of bitterness added to her 
cup : and although there is no mention of issue, 
up to the time of their transgression and conse- 
quent expulsion from Paradise, still, looking at 
the identity of the words used to her, and to her 
husband — "in sorrow shall thou bring forth 
** children," " in sorrow shall thou eat of it all the 
" days of thy life " ; and considering, further, how 
forcibly the curse pronounced upon man must have 
come home to him, in a perpetual and life-long ex- 
perience, it seems difficult to imagine how the same 
words could have had a corresponding forcibleness 
to the woman, under the special circumstances in- 
dicated in those words of the sacred record, if 
there had not been a progeny born under happier 
circumstances in a state of innocence : and, again, 
her exclamation at the birth of Cain would seem 
to us to be the expression of a felt and deeply 
recognised special deliverance ; and which exclama- 
tion we think, embodies a much fuller, and a far 
deeper meaning, than appears upon the mere sur- 
face of the words. 
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From this particular circumstance in the aspect 
of the general subject, we may however pass on, 
as there is nothing, apparently, that has any 
special bearing upon the preceding chapters that 
seem to hinge upon the supposition either way ; 
while the fact of such an issue not having been 
mentioned would seem to be no complete and con- 
clusive argument against such ,a suggestion ; for 
there must have been under some circumstances 
and conditions, unrecorded and unknown to us, 
issue of which we can only conjecture the full par- 
ticulars of the place of birth, and the parentage, 
or else we should not read in chapter iv, 17., of 
Cain having found a wife in the land to which he 
had been driven as an outcast : and the absence 
of reference to thi^ subject, as well as to an infinite 
number, of others, which must have transpired 
within the periods embraced by this very concise 
record of a succession of stupendous events, need 
not be any matter for surprise, when we consider 
what appears to have been the apparently true 
intention of the brief record. 

Many great occurrences, and many most in- 
teresting — ^not to say startling — events did most 
certainly transpire within those vast periods herein 
indicated, which, we may humbly suppose, it 
would be exceedingly interesting to us to know ; 
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but yet, perhaps, we may at the same time be 
allowed to imagine, and entertain the not altogether 
groundless thought, that it is for the best that the 
record does not embrace a wider series of events. 
He who is the Creator and Maker of all things, 
and in whose knowledge are all things, and by 
whose inspiration the record of the work and 
order of Creation must (we humbly submit) have 
been written, did also, doubtless, ordaia the pre- 
cise limits of detail, which the same record should 
embrace, and deemed them sufficient as here 
described. 

In chapter iii, 22-24, we read "And the Lord 
" God said, behold the man is become as one of 
" us, to know good and evil : .and now, lest he 
** put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
** life, and eat, and live for ever : therefore the 
** Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
" Eden, to till the ground from whence he was 
** taken. So he drove out the man, and he placed 
" at the east of the garden of Eden, Cherubims, 
*' and a flaming sword which turned every way, 
** to keep the way of the tree of life." 

There is another circumstance, bearing upon 
this part of the record, which it appears desirable 
and legitimate to refer to here in this place. 

Because of the transgression of the command 
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of the Creator, the creature had now passed under 
the penal consequences of that forbidden act, as 
it was declared to him he should ; and he had now 
been smitten with that life of decay, as an em- 
bodiment of the Divine decree, "in the day that 
" thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 

We may here reverently ask the question : — From 
what period does the recorded age, or the calendar 
of the years of the life of Adam, rightly reckon ? 
Is it from the period of his creation^ or from the 
period of \\\s fall? 

If these two great events in the course of his 
earthly existence were synchronous, or very nearly 
so, either of them would make nearly the same 
reckoning ; but if they were separated by some 
considerable period, which, from the reading of 
the record does not appear to us at all improbable, 
but rather the contrary, then we would submit 
that it is the latter event, which would initiate the 
tale of the recorded and calendared years of 
Adam's life. 

If Adam, in a state of innocence, was not a 
dying man — and it seems certain that he was not — 
not subject to decay then, had he not sinned, he 
may be supposed to have continued to live on in 
his then nature perpetually : hence he would never 
have grown old in the sense that frail human 
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nature now grows old and decrepid, even as the 
angels of God cannot be said to grow old. 

And on these considerations it appears to us 
conclusive, that the reckoning of the years, of his 
probation must necessarily commence from the 
period of the Fall, for then only did man com- 
mence that life of dying and decay which the roll 
of years calendars ; and whether the life of obedi- 
ence, and consequent innocence, was a longer or a 
shorter life would not in the least appear to affect 
an accurate record of his age, when at last he 
died; for when he became a " dying man," through 
his transgression, then each day brought him 
nearer to his certain decease, which, as a malig- 
nant malady, was then an operating cause in the 
disintegration of his earthly frame : while before 
his fall his nature was not that of a "dying" 
man, so, and as a consequence of that possession, 
he could not therefore be considered to grow old 
and decrepid, although the period of his existence 
in that state may conceivably have been by no 
means short. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE EVENING- AND THE MORNING. 



A 



ND the evening and the morning were the 

* * * day. The poet has sung — 

God| who madest earth and heaven ; 

Darkness and lig^ht ; 

Who the day for toil hast g^ven, 

For rest the night ; 

etc., 

And the idea thus conveyed to us, and which we 
cannot but realize as a true one, is, that night is 
the period for rest and sleep ; a period mercifully 
interposed between day and day by the beneficent 
Creator, to meet the necessities of His creatures ; 
so that by their enjoying a season of repose the 
animal nature may be refreshed and invigorated, 
for the exertions to be demanded of it in the suc- 
ceeding day. 

The time when "day" became a period alter- 
nating in regular order with ** night" was, as we 
have seen and concluded in our argument in the 
foregoing pages, brought about in full force in the 
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recorded 4th great division of the divine work of 
Creation. Primitive vegetable life had been in- 
troduced upon the earth, and it was of that par- 
ticular nature and constitution that the deluging 
rains and mists, and an excessively humid atmos- 
phere, were not calculated to injuriously affect, 
nor retard their development : but in the unfolding 
of the great plan of the Allwise Creator higher 
orders than these were in due time to follow ; and, 
preparatory thereto, co-relative events were ac- 
tively pressing forward ; and among these, and 
possibly the greatest of them all, in its conse- 
quences upon the vegetable kingdom, was that 
when the direct rays of the sun, in his brightness 
and superabundant heat and power, broke through 
the enshrouding vapours of the earth, and poured 
his life-stimulating and chemically-decomposing 
rays upon its surface, and upon the primitive 
organic life that had already been introduced upon 
it : and earlier than this, in the earth's history, 
we do not conceive of a paramount necessity for 
the sun's direct rays to have reacheU its surface ; 
but then, at that later period, for the development 
of the more advanced forms of life — both vege- 
table and animal, it would be to them indispen- 
sible ; and so it came to pass, in the unfolding of 
the matchless purposes of the Creator — so that by 
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the breaking" in upon the scene of the direct rays 
of the sun, to be the impelling and invigorating 
power to development and growth, to clothe and 
to build up the manifold forms of that organic life 
which prescient wisdom and infinite power would 
implant in the bosom of the material earth and its 
seas. 

We ought not however to suppose that ** day " 
and "night'* were then experienced upon the 
earth as an entire new condition of things, and as 
not in any material degree following upon pre- 
cedent causes. 

Ever since the earth had become encrusted with 
a solid surface, and consequently without then 
being of a heat sufficiently high to render it self- 
luminous, as it must previously and for a long 
period have been, the darkness must have been at 
least as dense as at the period of which we are 
now speaking, and very probably much .more so : 
but notwithstanding the earth's diurnal revolution, 
and the undoubted shining of the great orb at 
that time, the light of day would most certainly 
have been very much less bright than at the later 
period : and thus, while, as time flowed onward, 
the darkness of the night would become less in- 
tense, so also the light of day, upon the surface 
of the earth, would go on increasing into a clearer 
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brightness, and ultimately the sun's rays would 
pierce the encircling vapours by reason of their 
continuously lessening density : and '* day," in all 
its brightness, would then break in upon the 
earth;, and thus the establishment of day and 
night, in full development, would from this 4th 
period be the unvarying rule and order. 

But between the meaning of the successively re- 
peated ** evening" and "morning," of the ist 
chapter of Genesis, and the day and night of 
which we have just spoken, there is a very great 
difference — a total and distinct dissimilarity ; and 
they apply to distinct and separate phenomena 
of the same Divine work. 

The " evening " and the ** morning" here re- 
iterated, came together — met as it were at a point, 
with no night of darkness intervening ; no cessa- 
tion of the busy work was necessary, in order that 
the Worker may refresh Himself, but the evening 
and the morning of the panels of His great works 
joined ; they united, and joined into one on each 
occasion, some two great sections of the Creator's 
work, with no yawning gap, or period of cessation 
between, to mar the continuity and completeness 
of the symmetrical whole ; so far as was consis- 
tent with th6 complete design, the evening of one 
period reached fully unto, and joined completely 
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into, or to a greater or less degree overlapped the 
morning of that period next succeeding it in due 
order. This Mosaic record, in a manner, marks 
out the great work of Creation into distinct, 
sections, which closely correspond with that 
division of the work into which it has also become 
divided from the stand-point of scientific research : 
and we should consider that this record emphasises 
that great order of scientific sub-division, into 
•which the ripened experience of careful methodical 
enquiry has been led irresistibly to class the differ- 
ent sections of organic life. 

Those several periods are, if we may so speak, 
each the embodiment of a divine Fiat ; and it may 
be said of each of them that they had their 
" morning" — their initial inaugural period, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that they severally have 
had, or will have, their respective zenith ; and 
with equal certainty we 'may say that they either 
have had (as in the case of some of them), or will 
have (as in the case of the others) their respective 
** evening." 

And if we adopt this reasoning, and apply it to 
the record, as well as to the discovered facts of 
this stupendous work, we may see that the zenith 
of the first great Fiat was necessarily gone over and 
past, and a state of advanced progress reached. 
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which marked a stage in its development far on 
into its " evening" period, before the Fiat next in 
order — the bringing in of the firmament — was, by 
the orderly progression of events, and the concur- 
rence of the fitness of time and circumstance, 
inaugurated and brought in by the discriminating 
power and will of the Creator. 

We must not however suppose that this line of 
reasoning can be entirely applied, and brought 
strictly to correspond in each and every case, to 
every two succeeding Fiats of the Creator, with 
anything like the same exactness or precision : it 
is a line of thought which can doubtless be applied 
with very considerable force to all the great sections 
of the work, embraced in the several Fiats of 
which we have the record ; but to some of them 
with greatly intensified emphasis and cogency, 
more than to all collectively. 

Neither must we suppose it necessary to assume, 
that in all the instances here recorded, the last 
preceding Fiat must even, according to this basis 

of reasoning, have had its full and entire develop- 

* 

ment, nor even to have necessarily reached an ad- 
vanced stage, much less to have passed its zenith, 
or period of greatest development, before the 
issue and the taking effect of that one next in 
order of succession. 
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What constituted a complete and entire fulfil- 
ment of any one of those comprehensive and 
divine decrees, or of all of them combined ; or 
when that entire execution was, or will be fully 
completed in all those particulars embraced in any 
one of them is known, and can be known, only to 
the infinite mind of Him whose they are, and in 
whose power it is to ensure their execution in His 
own predetermined manner, and in His own ample 
time : but we think it may be reverently conceived 
as necessary to the plan in operation, that in some 
of these instances, their full working out was 
running on concurrently, and in a manner inter- 
dependently, in many of their aspects — and indeed 
that they have been and are so running on, har- 
moniously, even into our own epoch and times. 
So all-comprehensive are they, as faint expressions 
of the inscrutible Will of an infinite and beneficent 
Being, that the finite mind — be it ever so powerful 
and penetrating, must always fail to in any com- 
plete and adequate manner and degree, grasp the 
fulness and symmetry of their import and harmony. 

But the way this inspired Mosaic record or his- 
tory brings to man, in some measure commensu- 
rate to the capacity of finite minds ; and the man- 
ner in which it draws aside the curtain, to give us 
a glance of the stupendous operations of an incon- 
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ceivable past (as regards time elapsed), 'must we 
think unmistakably imprint upon it the symbol of 
the Master's hand and purpose. 

And while, with considerable numbers of sincere 
enquirers, even the very • simplicity of the words 
and terms of the sacred record has seemed to 
them an almost insurmountable barrier to its re- 
ception, as to its being a credible and authoritative 
statement of the Divine procedure — largely result- 
ing, doubtless, from the restricted views that had 
previously been imbibed as to the correct inter- 
pretation that should be given to the simple terms 
employed ; there have also perhaps been many 
actual shipwrecks of faith in the authenticity of the 
same history, that have occurred from the same 
cause : and, at the same time, we know that by 
those who profess and entertain neither respect 
nor reverence for this, nor for any other portion 
of Holy Writ, the same symplicity has been made 
the butt of their ridicule and sneers, and also an 
argument to be employed for the purpose of heap- 
ing discredit upon every part of the Bible. 

But to us it appears to .be beautifully correct, 
and sublimely instructive, when viewed apart from 
that plain literal simplicity in which the record has 
lain enshrined in the popular mind, all down 
through past ages ; and it was doubtless thus ac- 
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cepted in trustful faith and confidence, in the full 
assurance of the competency of the almighty power 
of the Creator, to accomplish the work in a man- 
ner consistent with such a full literal interpretation 
of the record. 

And intimately linked with this latter love- 
inspiring and wholesome confidence, there has 
probably been this assurance which, if less true, 
may be yet treated with tender respect, considering 
the feelings from which it has, probably, mostly or 
wholly emanated, i.e, the fear, that to relax that 
stringent, narrow, and purely literal interpretation, 
which, not so long ago, was so generally con- 
sidered the only true rendering, would be the de- 
struction of the whole fabric of Truth ; and that 
the surrender of this position would also most 
likely involve the capitulation of the Christian, to 
his opponent, of his ** well assured confidence " in" 
the veracity of the Gospel history also, touching 
the life and mission of his Lord and King. 

But the competency, or the sufficiency of the 
power of the Creator, to accomplish the work of 
creation either in this particular way, or in that, 
is not the question raised by this consideration of 
the subject, nor should it be so. We bow down 
in reverential worship and humility before a 
Creator whose power is infinite, illimitable, im- 
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measurable, and as beneficent as it is great : and 
whose most gracious purposes towards the race 
of mankind are manifestly shewn in His works to 
be based upon .a principle of action, which involve 
consequences that are reaching much further, and 
are tending to a far higher destiny, than would 
be those that would be applicable and necessary 
to an order of creation, ** likened unto the beasts 
" that perish " only. 

The birth and development of geological science 
gave force and impetus to a spirit of enquiry into 
this most interesting subject, and caused a can- 
vassing of the truth of the inspired record, by 
those who before had calmly accepted the literal 
interpretation, without either hesitation or mis- 
givings. The facts established by geological 
research were also greedily seized upon and used, 
by those who ostentatiously paraded their disbelief 
either in the existence of a God, or in a revelation 
from Him to mankind, for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to strengthen the position it had 
pleased them to take up towards those who sin- 
cerely believed in both ; and it was the purpose of 
such, to shew that science was diametrically op- 
posed to the Mosaic record of the creation of the 
world, and, inferentially, to all that the Bible 
revealed. 
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A defence of a literal rendering of this ancient 
and valued record has doubtless been often per- 
sisted in, when the whole weight of argument has 
been on the other side ; and this has neither had 
the beneficent effect of gaining over an opponent 
to the acceptance of the reasonableness of the 
Christian's belief in a revelation from God, nor has 
it strengthened the position of those who do so 
believe. 

And it is incumbent on all who have a desire to 
see the truths of our holy religion more generally 
accepted among men, and working out that leaven- 
ing of society which is its true work and mission 
in the world, as declared by its Founder, Himself; 
it behoves all such who have the requisite gift and 
qualification to do so, to examine well the old 
positions taken up in this glorious battle-field that 
are defensible, and to strengthen them in every 
possible way : and as regards those that appear 
to be not defensible upon the old lines taken up, 
to change those lines, where practicable, for those 
which will give a far higher and a nobler view of 
the operations of the great Creator's hands ; and 
this will most surely contribute to a strengthening 
of the whole field, for which the Christian contends 
in his Master's name. 

The old literal interpretation of these terms does 

K 
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not find a ready acceptance in the minds of those 
who have used the gifts of intellect, with which a 
beneficent Creator has endowed them, in the direc- 
tion of an extended enquiry into this subject — Raided 
as they are, and must be, by the considerably ad- 
vanced clearness of the light of accumulating 
scientific record. 

And inasmuch as all scientific truths, just as 
also all revealed truths, must certainly be God's 
truthsy since he is equally the author of evety truth, 
both in its origin, and also in its development, 
surely we may take heart and say, that, the whole 
body of Truth being one, no one part of the truth 
can be inconsistent with any other part of it : and 
hence scripture, or revealed truth, must necessari- 
ly be consistent with physical truth, to those men 
who are able to see both in their true and just 
light ; and revealed truth cannot suffer by having 
the light of other knowledge, combined with faith 
and reverence, brought into close, and even com- 
petitive contact with it ; and from a very anxious 
examination into this record, we have come to the 
conclusion, from its own internal constitution and 
evidence, that it is neither necessary nor correct to 
understand by this expression, ** and the evening 
** and the morning were the * ♦ * day," the 
division of time into our day of twenty-four hours. 
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By comparing the foregoing quotation with the 
terms " day " and " night " in the verses from the 
14th to the 19th, in the ist chapter of Genesis, there 
will be observable a very clearly defined difference 
between them; in the former, " night" is neither 
mentioned, nor, we think, even implied nor 
hinted at ; while in the latter the passage is dis- 
tinct in teaching that the sun had then become the 
keralded dug^nt to rule over the "day, "and the moon 
to rule over the "night" — indicating the advent 
of a condition of things which marked the es- 
tablishment of those heavenly bodies as the active 
agents, in the regulation and perpetuation of those 
diurnal changes, which have continued uninter- 
rupted from that time until now : and that advent 
coming in too at that opportune time, in the 
Creator's great work, which, in the process of our 
reasoning upon the recorded description of the 
work, it may have been expected to take its place ; 
where indeed the necessity may be conceived to 
have distinctly arisen, for those agencies to have 
exercised their all-powerful influences, for the ful- 
ler development of organic life upon the earth 
and in its seas. 

From these records we may further note, the 
inter-dependencie of matter upon matter ; that al- 
though the solar system has long become estab- 
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lished in the form of several separate and distinct 
bodies, they are yet all intimately united together 
in mutual influence and inter-dependence upon 
each other : that it is not simply in the ** church " 
below, that ** if one member suffers all the mem- 
** bers suffer with it," nor is it even in the mortal 
body of man only, but in the great family of 
** matter" also — the solar system, there is a sym- 
pathetic action of one body on another which 
demands a harmonious operation of the whole, in 
order to ensure the well regulated action of each 
in their respective and assigned orbits : and al- 
though divided matter may have separate bodies, 
and separate spheres in which to move, it has not 
wholly separate independent influences, nor exist- 
ences, but all are more or less indebted, the one 
to the other, for that inter-controlling and balanc- 
ing power, which ensures the perfect operation of 
all in their allotted orbits. 

We may also from this gather some faint glim- 
merings of how remote in the past is that vastly 
distant day, when the several bodies of our solar 
system began their onward march in their several 
alloted orbits ; as, also, we are taught to recog- 
nise the fact that there is a past still vastly more 
remote, when **as yet there was none of them." 
Truly, the God of such infinite resources, wis- 
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dom, love, and power, is a Being who should 
command our deepest reverence and obedience ; 
and to whose service all the powers of our created 
minds, and souls, and bodies should be loyally 
dedicated. 

If it be objected that in this review of the great 
work of creation, as recorded in the history, the 
prominent terms have been largely construed out 
of their natural and literal signification, we answer 
that by no other process does it appear possible to 
obtain that continuous and intelligible harmony, 
between the written and inspired account, and the 
unwritten but yet indelibly recorded evidences of 
the process of progressive developments, which the 
strata of the earth's crust testifies to and makes 
manifest, as to that slow and secular mode of 
operation by which the whole was accomplished. 
And there is the distinct authority of the record 
itself, for a degree of variation in the import of 
certain terms employed therein; embracing as 
they do, either a narrower or a wider meaning, 
according to the circumstances and the subject 
referred to, under which those terms were being 
used. And there has been no variation counte- 
nanced in these pages, in the terms employed in 
this history, which is legitimately inconsistent with 
a lawful process of harmonizing these two parallel 
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records — which records, the Almighty and Allwise 
Creator never could have intended to read con- 
tradictory to each other. And at the same time 
we should bear in mind the almost necessary con- 
sequence of describing so vast a work in so few 
words. 

It is not difficult to conceive that if any man of 
science, however well skilled in the use of words 
he may be, were to sit down to accurately describe 
the process by which was unfolded and accom- 
plished some work very much less vast than this, 
in so few words, and in such untechnical language 
fit for common reading as are employed in this 
history, he would doubtless be compelled to use 
terms that may be, and, most likely, certainly 
would be generally understood in common use, in 
more than one sense ; and, as a consequence, 
such a description would be liable to be differently 
read and explained, by different persons : and per- 
haps the true and correct sense that should be 
accepted, as being specially that which was intended 
by the author, may only be discoverable by refer- 
ring to, and closely examining some other writings 
of the same person, which would be likely to afford 
the requisite definitions and explanations of the 
terms employed. And does not this in some 
measure illustrate the position in which also this 
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Mosaic record stands ? And we should consider 
also that the science of language has very largely 
advanced, since the period when this account was 
first penned. And Dr. Payne Smith, in his writ- 
ings upon the Pentateuch in the * Bible Educator^* 
says, " As a rule, Hebrew is a language poor in 
** words, and the words themselves are very in- 

" definite in their signification," 

As examples of the variation in either the ex- 
pressed, or the implied sense, of some of the 
terms employed here in the sacred text itself, may 
be mentioned first the term *' earth," as used in 
the ist verse, and as used also in the loth verse of 
the ist chapter. In the former verse, in reference 
to the act of Creation, this term cannot possibly 
be limited to the Matter that subsequently ap- 
peared as ** dry land," as described in verse 10 ; 
for by such a rendering it may be taken to teach 
us that only a portion of the Matter of our globe 
was created by God : and one or the other of 
the elements of water, or both (oxygen and hydro- 
gen) enter, combined or uncombined, into the 
constitution of the vast majority of the compound 
bodies that go to make up the ** dry land," either 
in a greater or in a lesser degree ; and hence it is 
impossible to distinguish between the "matter" 
thus embodied in the ** dry land," and in " water," 
upon any such grounds. 
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Again, if "deep," in the and verse, as has been 
before remarked, is not necessarily to be taken in 
this particular passage, and record, as denoting a 
body of " water," but may thus be applied with 
equal force and with greater probability to denote 
any body of matter, which has bulk and depth of 
considerable magnitude, it would, in this latter 
sense, accord closely with the meaning which has 
been attributed to it in the preceding pages; and 
the term "water," immediately following, as it 
doubtless was there applied to the same mass of 
matter that the term " deep " was also applied to, 
would justly admit of being taken with the same 
signi6cation that may most properly and con- 
sistently be attached to the former. 

Another instance may be referred to. In the ist 

chapter the work and operations of Creation are 

distinctly stated to have been done in six days : 

ir, (ho -^^ chapter, and 4th and 5th verses, the 

9rk is stated to have been accomplished in 

only. Here there is, in this instance also, 

tinctly manifested a plurality of import, in 

ning that is to be given to the word "day"; 

think that an explanation, which may fair- 

onsidered satisfactory, as regards these 

tatements, is given in the earlier part of 
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These, therefore, and other instances, go to 
shew we think, that the terms in which this most 
deeply interesting history are described, are not 
intended to be interpreted and understood in that 
rigid sense in which these plain literal words — if 
they stood apart from any of the context of this 
particular subject, would now in modern usage be 
accepted as meaning, and not where the operations 
to which they here refer, and their interdependence 
upon each other, would manifestly imply or require 
a wider import. But, 

" There is a book, who runs may read, 
" Which heavenly truth imparts, 

*' And all the lore its scholars need, 
" Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

** The works of God, above, below, 

*' Within us and around, 
** Are pages in that book to shew 

" How God Himself is found." 

Keble. 

And shall those indelibly graven characters in that 
great book, the consecutive pages of which are 
the multitudinous beds of rocks, shales, clays, &c., 
of the earth's stratification, be . excluded from 
those which we are privileged to " read " for our 
instruction, in the acquirement of a knowledge of 
the works of God in Creation ? 

This great part of that " book " which reveals 
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God to us in his works, must be, if we could read 
it aright, a faithful guide to a correct understand- 
ing of the order and method of procedure, which 
was followed out by Him in the development of 
this work of creation. It is a portion of the * *book" 
which has come down to us in the original language 
in which it was written, and which man, even if 
there existed a malignant intention or desire to do 
so, has not been able to distort by interpolations, 
nor to change the sense of it by careless copying. 
Nor should it shock any person, or any devout 
student of the divine work, to suggest that the 
facts of geological science are legitimately ad- 
missible for the interpretation of the written re- 
cord ; and that, so far as they are indeed facts, 
and those facts can be accurately discerned, and 
interpreted to us, they are and must be incon- 
trovertible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AND BEHOLP IT WAS VERY GOOD. 



THE evidences in proof of a slow and secular 
progression, in the method of procedure in 
the accomplishment of the creation of the world, 
is too clearly engraven in the rocks and shales, and 
sands, as well as in the evidences of the past 
eruptions and convulsions, and other changes of 
the earth's crust, to admit of any doubt being 
justly entertained on this subject : and this appeal 
to the ** rocks," as well as to the history contain- 
ed in the Bible, should not be objectionable to the 
mind nor judgment of any who love the Truth, 
and also the God of truth. 

Do we really and steadfastly believe that there 
is a God, who, in the exercise of His infinite majesty 
and power, has created the world — ^yea, the worlds! 
and, if so, shall we at the same time entertain the 
idea that He has designedly, in carrying out His 
plans in the operations of creation, by the exercise 
of His own infinite power, worked out also, con- 
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temporaneously therein, an elaborate scheme to 
enshroud His works with such marks and evidences 
as are deliberately intended and calculated to de- 
ceive, and to mislead the enquiring mind bf later 
created intelligences ; and calculated at every step 
to convey an erroneous impression, if reasoned 
upon according to the laws applicable to the opera- 
tions of that same Creator in subsequent ages ? 
Surely we must not so judge ; neither must we 
cast dishonour and reproach upon the beneficent 
Being, whose love we breathe in every event of 
our lives, by conceiving that it could ever have 
been His purpose that His works should, from a 
careful and diligent study of them, be capable of 
conveying and giving force to an interpretation of 
the design entertained by their author, the entire 
reverse of what is the fact. 

And what an infinitude of great acts led up the 
earth's history to that period, when God said 
** Let us make man in our own image, after our 
"likeness"; what a mighty change had been 
wrought out in the interval between this latter 
period, and that in which the fiat had gone forth: — 
** Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
* * heaven, to divide the day from the night : 
** and let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
'* and for days, and years." 
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And in looking again at the wonderful develop- 
ment of this work, which was manifested between 
this latter period, and that still vastly anterior to 
it, when the Almighty said, **Let there be light"; 
and in obedient response thereto the stupendous 
mass of matter, in ready subservience to the Divine 
will, broke forth into that vigorous effulgence 
which must have had an immediate consequence 
of enormous magnitude upon this aggregate 
of intense chemical actively, between one element 
and another of this body of matter, under con- 
ditions then most favourable to the operation of 
the process ; and this would be the advent of a new 
development of consequences, infinite in their scope, 
upon this matter upon which, as we have said, it 
was now operating. 

How vast was the time that the accomplishment 
of these purposes of the Creator, now so mightily 
put into so active operation must, or would, take 
up, before man — the top-stone, should be created! 
And how slow and secular, as man counts time, 
were those successive events, which were the great 
distinguishing characteristics of those epochs that 
followed each other, as component parts in a great 
symmetrical whole! And how well they seem 
calculated to lead up to a state of things, which 
should be compatible with the bodily, and also 
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with the higher and spiritual development of Man ; 
and unto which, as the final goal, all preceding 
events derived and owed their intention and 
efficacy. 

To this fact we seem to be furnished at every 
step with convincing proof; and as one among the 
later evidences to this fact, which could doubtless 
be supplemented by a vast number of others 
equally convincing ; this gradually fitting up and 
furnishing, as it were, the earth with those things 
which should be for the comfort and sustenance 
of the race of man, when the Creator should see 
the time to have arrived for that beneficent act, 
we may here transcribe another short extract from 
Prof. Owen*s ** Palaeontology," where he says: — 

* One other conclusion may be drawn from a 

* retrospect of the mutations in the forms of the 

* fishes at different epochs of the earth's history, 
^ viz.y that those speeies, such as the nutritious 

* cod, the savoury herring, the rich-flavoured 

* salmon, and the succulent turbot, have greatly 

* predominated in the period immediately preced- 

* ing and accompanying the advent of man ; and 

* that they superseded species which, to judge by 

* the gristly sharks, and bony garpikes, were 
' much less fitted to afford mankind a sajnd and 

wholesome food." 
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Thus far we have been dealing with the record 
of the earth's creation, and we have seen — faintly 
— some of those great acts, in the development of 
the scheme, which have gone to build up the 
sphere on which we live for a little while, and of 
those others with which we are connected by such 
close ties, as members of the same family. We 
have glanced at events which were of a magni- 
tude, and of far-reaching consequences, quite 
beyond our conception : and events which are 
here recorded in a severe simplicity, altogether 
out of proportion to their inherent importance — 
both to the race of man, and also to the worlds 
beside which this sphere takes up its position in 
the universe of God. 

What an intense and persistent potency had 
long been working, to bring about upon the face 
of the earth, that aspect which it bore when man 
first beheld it ! And to what purpose ? 

The power displayed by the Creator- has been 
inconceivably great, the wisdom infinite, the vast 
periods through which it has been operating im- 
measurable : the watchful care which has at each 
step discerned the time for, and the manner in 
which to accomplish, each predetermined and suc- 
ceeding step, and ensure their accurate operation 
in the divine plan all along, had been such as to 
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draw from the lips of guileless majesty, when re- 
viewing His accomplished work, done prepara- 
tory to its becoming an habitation for mankind, 
the exclamation, "and behold it was very 
GOOD " — an exclamation, we may be quite sure, 
expressing no vain boast. 

But some may ask, do indeed ask, if such has 
been the case — if it has been even approximately 
what has been here depicted, to what purpose has 
it all been displayed? If so much power, wisdom, 
and goodness, have been exercised, in the spirit 
of loving prevision for such vast periods, to what 
purpose were they so exercised; or was there a 
predetermined and definite purpose at all in the 
work? Can we discern anything in the sequel 
which will warrant an acceptance of such state- 
ments as being correct ? A high and great pur- 
pose must have been in view, to have justified the 
exercise of so great a display of infinite qualities ; 
or else the whole chain of events and consequences 
may justly be described as the result of purely 
fortuitous causes. 

Doubtless there was a high and great purpose in 
view, in the mind of Him who conceived and car- 
ried out the design, inasmuch as it is altogether 
inconsistent with our conceptions of infinite wis- 
dom, to think that it should be exercised in an 
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aimless or purposeless design, or even in a de- 
sign whose end is incommensurate with the means 
employed to attain it : and there is no reason to 
think that in the all-comprehensive mind of the 
Creator, the purposes which He designed to work 
out, and the results which He has willed to attain 
by them, as the outcome of the operation of His 
purposes, shall ultimately in any degree fall short 
of that high and beneficent aim which He designed 
to accomplish by His creative power; and all which 
shall completely justify the ways of the Holy One 
in all that He has done, and permitted to be done. 

There are different points of view, humanly 
speaking, from which differently disposed minds 
will form an estimate of the adequacy of these 
ends and purposes ; indeed there are different 
positions from which even the same mind may, 
under varying circumstances, examine and esti- 
mate them. 

If we look at the amount of moral depravity 
there is manifesting itself, everywhere in the 
world ; if we think of the vice, the crime, the 
shameless profligacy of both health, position, and 
means : when we consider in any serious manner, 
the flagrant misapplication of large mental, and 
material gifts and attainments, and their frequent 
prostitution to diabolical and inhuman purposes 

L 
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and uses, and which bristle with a fiendish cruelty 
to both our fellow men, and to the lower animals 
of God's creation, we must in these, doubtless, 
recognise either the existence of some grave mis- 
carriage of the original design of the Creator, or 
the springing up of malignant agencies which are 
directly antagonistic to the Divine plans and pur- 
poses ; and which, while they shall not be per- 
mitted to overthrow such purposes, nor in the end 
render it less glorious, yet they do, admittedly, 
and for a time at least, strongly militate against 
them and in a measure hinder their progress. 

In view of this aspect of the state of much — 
very much we see around us in the world, yes, and 
also know that in some greater or less degree it 
makes its presence and its influence felt within us, 
and around us daily, we are compelled to confess 
our confidence that for the attainment of such 
results as these the AUwise and Almighty never 
said, **and, behold, it is very good;" — nevercreated 
the earth, and furnished it with so much that is 
beautiful and good, simply in order to attain this 
end. 

Another point of view from which we may 
consider how far the present state of things, as 
well as those which come down to us historically, 
represent to us the idea of the adequacy of these 
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results, as expressions of a divine purpose in crea- 
tion, is, to give a glance at the huge burden of 
sorrow, and pain, and distress, both of body and 
mind, which we know of and see to be so universal 
around us, and, to some greater or less degree 
within us all : and in this we may leave out of 
consideration that sorrow, and pain, and distress, 
which so many directly and culpably bring upon 
themselves, as well as upon those with whom they 
are connected by ties more or less intimate, by 
their own want of care for, or regard to, the most 
ordinary principles of wisdom, or of ordinary 
common prudence and common sense ; and think 
of that only which we inherit and suffer through 
no fault of our own. 

We see a lovely little child seized with a dis- 
tressing and painful illness, and in spite of all that 
can be done to attempt to counteract the progress 
of the disease, it lays hold of a vital part of the 
delicate little frame, and seals its victim for an 
early grave ; but before the disease has fully ac- 
complished its work what distress of pain the 
little loved one suffers ! — pain which is the more 
saddening to behold, and grievous to witness, 
from the consciousness of our frequent inability to 
do anything to remove, or scarcely to mitigate it. 
The heaving bosom, and the piercing look, often 
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the only language intelligible at such a time, tel- 
ling us most plainly the torture and agony being 
endured within. Can this, and such as this which 
is witnessed so often, we may ask, be the result for 
which the Almighty Creator conceived, and plan- 
ned, and carried out so elaborate and glorious a 
work of creation ? Oh ! no, certainly not. See, 
also, how often are whole families plunged into 
distress and harrowing bereavement, through sojne 
act of anothe'r with whom they have no tangible 
connection whatever, and of whose existence even 
they had not the least knowledge ; and that by 
some act which may not have been done culpably, 
but yet thoughtlessly, and with no regard nor con- 
sideration for the consequences that would natural- 
ly ensue : what a large part of the burden of human 
sorrow and pain is attributable to this cause ! 

How many, too, are innocently drawn into the 
vortex of consequences that arise out of the wicked 
scheming of unprincipled men ; or from the law- 
less or unbridled exercise of arbitrary power, by 
those who are in a position to exercise it ; and 
from which — as has been the case so many times 
in the past history and experience of nations — 
such floods of destruction, of anguish, and of dis- 
tress have flowed. 

Although these things, and many like unto them, 
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have been realities, in a greater or less degree, in 
the experience of all past ages, from the period of 
our first parents downwards, yet surely they carry 
upon their surface the indelible and unmistakable 
marks of their own incongruity, and want of har- 
mony with those high purposes, that may rightly 
be considered to be the consistent consequent of 
a scheme of creation which occupied the counsels, 
and was. also an embodiment of the beneficent 
power, of a Holy and Allwise God. 

But there is another point of view from which 
we may justly consider this matter. We may look 
at man as the possessor of those powers which 
reflect in him the ** image of God." ** Let us 
** make man in our image, after our likeness," is 
the recorded utterance of the Divine Mind. And 
the creation of a race of beings, with attributes of 
its higher nature which are something in the char- 
acter of a counterpart of some of the attributes 
of the Creator Himself, would surely argue for 
that race a capacity for progression intended to 
attain to a higher level, and to very much higher 
and more glorious results, than are those which 
have been previously referred to above, or of any 
that arise naturally out of them. 

Those attributes of the soul, and of the mind of 
man, which ally him to his Creator, and constitute 
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his endowment with those powers and capabilities 
which are the reflected ** image and likeness " of 
those great and distinguishing attributes of the 
Eternal Father ; these must have been intended 
to operate towards a destiny and for purposes, far 
above the necessities of a being created simply to 
live for a brief span of time upon this earth only, 
and that often in the midst of great misery and 
distress. Indeed, it seems to be evident, upon 
careful reflection, that to confer upon man those 
higher gifts of his nature, which are God's most 
ennobling endowments of him, is to confer upon 
him a greater susceptibility of suffering, as well 
as multiplying and intensifying his occasions of 
suffering ; and that this susceptibility seems to 
have no adequate compensating qualities, unless 
the gift of immortality be made an inseparable 
quality of those higher gifts so graciously given : 
if the power and disposition to yearn after a 
higher and a far nobler life, and a strong sensitive 
feeling that revolts from, and shrinks from those 
things in the conduct of many, which carry upon 
their own surface the stigma of a deserved repro- 
bation, merited by their manifest antagonism to 
what we are compelled to look upon as born of a 
realization (though faint) of the accountability of 
man for his actions to a higher Tribunal — a Tribu- 
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nal of absolute Righteousness and inflexible 
Truth, and of the consequences that must flow 
naturally from such accountability : — to endow 
man, we repeat, with powers capable of, and find- 
ing their legitimate exercise in, those higher 
aspirations of which his nature is capable, and yet 
to have made him merely the ** creature of time " 
only, is, not only to ipcrease his susceptibility and 
his certainty of suffering, as a man, but is also 
to implant within his bosom the seeds of a hope 
and of an anticipation, which would be not only 
without any discoverable beneficent purpose, but 
rather quite the contrary. 

But the high powers with which man has been 
endowed, when exercised in the direction, and 
towards the purposes which their Author and 
Giver intended them to take, do, undoubtedly, 
tend to lift him up to a level which is incompatible 
with the nature of the ** brute beast " which perish- 
eth, and which a higher and a nobler life beyond 
the present can alone satisfy and embody. 

In what respects the world in which we live, in 
its outward aspects, differs from what it would 
now have been, had the primeval condition of man 
been maintained, is more than idle in us to stop 
to enquire: and it would be a presumptuous 
attempt to interpret the mind of the Creator, if we 
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were to seek to draw a minute contrast between a 
condition of things which exists now, and what did 
not continue to exist under the circumstances 
which transpired in the life of our first parents. 

The question we may ask with reverence, is, we 
think, not what would have been the present out- 
ward aspect of the world in which we live, if the 
race of mankind had never fallen away into a 
state of degradation, and of rebellion and antagon- 
ism against its Creator? but, in what way is the 
present condition of things working out, and being 
over-ruled by infinite power and wisdom to the 
accomplishment of those ends, and that unique 
purpose, which constitute the goal towards which 
the whole mind of God has worked, in His dealings 
with that race which was originally created in His 
** image," and after His ** likeness " ? 

That provision had been sufficiently and abun- 
dantly made to meet the contingence of a possible 
defection, and which did actually arise, appears 
too manifest to be seriously questioned; and the 
working out of that provision, in the face of, and, 
in a large measure, to the counteraction of the 
natural and just consequences of such defection, 
proclaims the inscrutable wisdom and prescient 
mind of the Eternal Father. 

Perhaps it is scarcely superfluous to urge that in 
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the curse which came upon man, in consequence of 
his defection — ** In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
** thou eat bread until thou return to the dust 
** whence thou wast taken " — there has been un- 
folded for man a hidden blessing. 

It appears to be perfectly manifest that with a 
vitiated nature, and a disposition perpetually draw- 
ing him away from the higher and purer calls of 
his nobler, though often sadly overweighted in- 
stincts, man must be under a strong thraldom of 
temptation to sin ; and which is operating persist- 
ently to sink him down lower towards the stagnant 
level of the lowest degradation of the brute 
creation — or indeed below it, — below their level 
often, because with his high gifts and powers per- 
verted, and basely used in a direction contrary to 
their natural destination, they invest man with 
capabilities for mischief, and diabolical malversa- 
tion, for which the brute creation have no capacity. 

And hence, the mercy and the blessing infolded 
within the curse which was pronounced upon the 
race, in consequence of its defection ; for the ne- 
cessity to labour, and the incentives to industry, 
with which his path in life has now been beset, are 
among the grea.test safeguards that a merciful 
providence has provided for the protection of the 
assailable and vulnerable human nature: and in 
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the sight of the Creator of .the universe, and in the 
sight of all right-thinking men whose opinion 
merits respect and esteem, there is no creature of 
God with which we come in contact, or have any 
knowledge of, that appears to less deserve com- 
mendation, or that seems to be a greater anomaly 
in nature, than the idle, purposeless, and aimless 
man. 

In a very wonderful way, therefore, did the pre- 
vision of the Almighty Father and Maker of all 
things, provide for the condition of things into 
which we, of a later generation (in contradistinc- 
tion to our first parents), have been born. But 
while this state of things has its definite, and 
distinct, and beneficent purpose, under the con- 
ditions that have arisen, it cannot by any means be 
considered to be the purpose for which this great 
universe was created. Look at the present condition 
of the world and its inhabitants, or look at it in any 
single or particular period in the past, of which 
history gives us any record, and the most partial 
observer must be compelled to admit that the 
** curse " has never, for a single day, failed to make 
its malignant visage and aspect felt; indeed, in 
the history of all nations, and of all peoples, as 
well as in the life of every particular individual, 
the antagonism and malignity of the curse have 
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always been very prominent figures, obtruding 
themselves in painfully hideous characters, upon 
the pages of those records from which we are 'able 
to gather some knowledge of those events which 
have transpired in the ages gone before us, and 
the consequences of which events, in their full and 
unmistakable characteristics, descend with no in- 
considerable force upon those who have occupied 
the stage of time in succeeding generations. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE NEW AND HIGHER LIFE. 



IT would therefore, doubtless, be a grievous mis- 
conception to think, and to believe, that the 
purpose of the beneficent Creator in creating, 
fashioning, and so bountifully and beautifully 
furnishing this world ; and also in surrounding 
it, fertilizing it, and balancing it in its course, 
with the influence of the other bodies of our solar 
system, with which it is in sympathetic accord, 
was to accomplish the bare results which a purely 
temporal existence, when viewed apart from the 
consideration that it is now probationary to a 
higher and more glorious life, necessarily brings 
to man. Is not a scrutiny and an impartial esti- 
mate of these temporal results, even if estimated 
under the most favourable conditions sufficient 
to furnish a disproof of such a belief? Do 
not the most favourable conditions of which we 
have any knowledge — if they could possibly be 
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Tiewed apart from that irrepressible influence, 
which the Christian Faith casts upon all things 
around us — plainly prove, that, supposing the 
world to have been created by a power working 
according to the principles of Infinite Wisdom and 
Love, and exerting such energy through so vast a 
period as the records of science (and, we think, 
the written record too) proclaims ; and that for 
nothing better to have resulted to man, than even 
the best temporal estate he can procure to himself 
by his own exertions in a few short years of his 
earthly life ; and that he should then sink into the 
dust and perish, like the dog, or the horse, or 
other animal creature, would present such an in- 
describable incompatibility between the ** means" 
and the ** end," which even the unwisdom and 
shortsightedness of man rarely presents in his 
operations; much less such as may consistently and 
naturally be expected to result from the exercise 
of so superior an intelligence as that which we re- 
cognise in operation in this creation-work ; and if 
we turn from what may be accounted the most 
favourable conditions of a purely temporal exist- 
ence, to that which may be fairly represented by a 
more average condition of things, with its average 
of trial, of pain, of distress to the sensitive nature 
of man, and of the host of ills which seems to dog 
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the step of myriads from the cradle to the grave ; 
and then think to persuade ourselves that these are 
the results — the noblest results — for which man- 
kind, and the world in which it lives, were created 
— that the Creator worked for no higher or nobler 
ends than these, we must surely entirely miss the 
mark. Oh, what a labyrinth * of confusion would 
the entertainment of such convictions as these 
bring us into ; and what but the total denial of the 
being, or the existence of any God or Creator at 
all, working upon the principles of love and bene- 
ficence to His creatures, can be the natural result 
of the acceptance of, and adherence to, such 
thoughts as these ! ' Yes, and not the denial of 
the being of a God and Creator merely, but also 
the denial of the applicability to the works and the 
characteristic marks of nature, of those simple 
rules of common-sense reasoning and inference, 
which are accepted without scruple and question, 
in the plain and simple affairs of common every- 
day life. 

What then, we may ask, can afford a sufficient 
answer to a careful and thoughtful examination of 
the great work of Creation, and present to our 
minds such results as may justly be considered in 
a fairly sufficient degree commensurate, and com- 
patible with the manifested wisdom, patience, and 
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beneficence of God in His great work, but the ac- 
ceptance of His own interpretsation of them ; vis, 
that whatever that condition which the world may 
have been made to develop into, under the con- 
tinued fostering care of God, if the race of man 
had retained its primeval state (and of which it is 
idle for us now to attempt a discovery, for it is 
manifestly beyond our reach), it has, from the 
debasement ensuing upon the transgression of 
Man, now become a state and condition of proba- 
tion only, in relation to a higher, and more noble 
state of existence hereafter ; of which, and as to 
the way of the attainment of which, God has not 
left us without a sufficient revelation. 

This, then, is now our position : — Heirs of a 
higher and nobler life, if we will; but which is to 
be the attainment and inheritance of no man as a 
matter of course : and this heirship made ours in 
virtue of the merits of the Incarnation, the Life, and 
the Death, — in short, the entire and complete work 
of the Blessed Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God; who came to **put away sin, by the sacri- 
** fice of himself" ; of whom the Father said, 
** this is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
** pleased ": of whom the Baptist said, ** Behold 
** the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins 
*^ of the world." Who said of Himself and of His 
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mission, " For God so loved the world that He 
" gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
" believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
" everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into 
" the world, to condemn the world, but that the 
" world through Him might be saved." " I am 
" the light of the world ; he that followeth me 
" shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
" light of life." 

In this Divine act of condescension we have the 
most wonderful event of which, from any source 
whatever, we have any knowledge of, or any reve- 
lation of. The Son of GodputtingasideHisglory, 
and for the purpose of recovering the lost and de- 
based race of Man, from the degradation and re- 
pulsiveness of that condition into which itdeclined 
by transgression, took man's nature, and in it 
wrought out a redemption — " a full, perfect, and 
" sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
" thesinsof the whole world." And by these means, 
and those others which He has ordained to arise 
out of them, and follow as natural consequents 
hem, to build up a new kingdom which 
Itimately be far more glorious than the pre- 
, and which became debased ; and out of 
state of probation and suffering, and in 
of His finished work, shall be gathered a 
unto that place. 
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" Where loyal hearts and true 

*• Stand ever in the light, 
" All rapture through and through, 

" In God's most holy sight." 

Because, ** The grace of God, that bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave 
Himself for us, that He might redeem us from 
** all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar 
** people, zealous of good works." 

And we have in this sequel, so full of all that 
man can desire or wish for, the most ample and 
complete justification of the wisdom of the counsels, 
the works, and the ways of God, in all that He 
has done ; and which cannot fail to be a great 
theme, if not the highest theme of eternal praise, 
from **the general assembly and church of the 
** first-born, whose names are written in heaven." 

Therefore, that new Life that shall be attained, 
— that is already in a measure attained by the fol- 
lowers of Christ on earth, through the efficacy of 
the meritorious life of the Sun of Righteousness, 
shall be a far higher, and nobler, and a more 

M 
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secure life than was that from which our first 
parents by transgression fell : there was in that 
life, notwithstanding its high privileges, a certain 
liability to default by reason of that drawing away, 
by force of inward inclinations, from the perfect 
path of unsullied purity, and of unquestioning 
obedience to the Divine Father. With the de- 
velopment of the dispositions, and the appetites 
peculiar to human nature ; and with a fuller real- 
ization of the allurements of the world in which 
mankind were placed, to live the life allotted to 
them, there would always have been some degree 
of conflict, more or less severe, between those two 
great principles which worked within that nature ; 
one contending for a loyalty to the rightful Lord 
and King, and the other pleading for a present 
gratification, which in its satisfaction would vir- 
tually have been a disloyalty and a disobedience 
thereto. And consequently, however much the 
primeval life of our first parents can justly be 
accounted a higher state of being than that, which 
has followed upon their debasement and declen- 
sion, that same primeval life must still, doubtless, 
be accounted greatly below that high and new 
life, to which our Blessed Lord, Jesus Christ, 
now calls up his followers ; and to which they 
shall hereafter attain to the full, through the 
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merits of His Holy Life, liyed really and spotlessly 
for them. 

And from the contemplation of this we can see, 
too, how the race of Man shall progressively de- 
velop, '* in the main," from a lower into a higher 
state of existence ; — not a development, as by a 
natural process, of qualities which are inherent 
and peculiarly his own ; but an expansion in 
virtue of the successive implanting of higher 
capacities and gifts and qualities, not previously 
possessed, by Him who is the Sovereign Lord and 
Giver, and source of all life, and of life in all its 
highest and most transcendent developments. 

The new life of the redeemed and sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, will have an enduring quality, and a 
stability imparted to it, which the old and prime- 
val life of our first parents did not partake of: 
and it will have these properties in virtue of the 
work accomplished in that behalf by the Lord of 
Life Himself. He has declared, ** I give unto 
** them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
** neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. 
** My Father, which gave^them me, is greater than 
** all ; and none is able to pluck them out of my 
** Father's hand." And in this sure confidence 
St. Paul could say, " I am pursuaded that neither 
** death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
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'* nor powers, nor thing's present, nor things to 
'* come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
** creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
** love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

This will most certainly be a very marked 
** state of progression," upon any former condition 
of existence of which the -race of mankind has 
had any experience or any revelation. The mind 
of the great Cuvier, ** the father of comparitive 
** anatomy," is said to have been saddened by the 
thought which he seems to have been led to en- 
tertain, regarding a higher order of intelligent 
beings to be developed — reasoning from analogy 
— in succession to the race of man : even as he 
had observed a higher and a higher phase of life 
to have followed each other, in all the departments 
of the lower orders of created things, from the 
primitive forms of the earliest periods down to 
the recent past, so he reasoned also as regards 
the race of mankind ; and as he contemplated the 
manifest teachings of these observed facts, he 
seems to have entertained thoughts which brought 
pain to his mind, — thoughts of the deposition of 
the race of man in due course, to give place to a 
race of far higher and greater intelligence. 

But the remarks of Mr. Hugh Miller upon 
these thoughts and mournful forebodings of Cuvier, 
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given in his Old Red Sandstone, seem to be full of 
wisdom, and full of faith. He says, ^' How 
natural does the thought seem which suggested 
itself to the profound mind of Cuvier, when in- 
dulging in this review ! Has the last scene in 
the series arisen, or has Deity expended his in- 
finitude of resource, and reached the ultimate 
stage of progression, at which perfection can 
arrive ? The philosopher hesitated, and then 
decided in the negative, for he was too intimate- 
ly acquainted with the works of the Omnipotent 
Creator, to think of limiting His power ; and he 
could therefore anticipate a coming period, in 
which man would have to resign his post of 
honour to some nobler and wiser creature, — 
the monarch of a better and happier world. 
How well it is to be permitted to indulge in the 
expansion of Cuvier's thought, without sharing 
in the melancholy of Cuvier's feeling, — to be 
enabled to look forward to the coming of a new 
heaven and a new earth, not in terror, but in 
hope, — to be encouraged to believe in the 
system of unending progression, but to enter- 
tain no fear of the degradation or deposition of 
man ! The adorable Monarch of the future, 
with all its unsummed perfections, has already 
passed into the heavens, flesh of our flesh, and 
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* bone of our bones, and Enoch and Elias are 

* there with him ; fit representatives of that 
' dominant race which no other race shall ever 

* supplant or succeed, and to whose onward and 

* upward march the deep echoes of eternity shall 

* never cease to respond." 

In the attainment of this glorious and beneficent 
result — glorious to Himself, and beneficent to His 
creatures — we have an ample explanation of the 
whole operations and purposes of the Creator to- 
wards mankind in all that He has done both in 
Creation and in Grace, — intimately linked together 
as these manifestly must be : * * Fear not : for I 
** am with thee : I will bring thy seed from the 
** east, and gather thee from the west : I will say 
** to the north. Give up ; and to the south, Keep 
'* not back : bring my sons from far, and my 
*' daughters from the ends of the earth : even 
** every one that is called by my name : for I have 
** created him for my glory, I have formed him ; 
** yea, I have made him." 

This is the voluminous testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture, — that expression of the mind of God towards 
the race of man, which He has caused to be 
written for our learning and instruction ; that 
declaration of the Will of Jehovah, which is the 
** charter" of the true christian's "liberty" in 
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Christ Jesus, — that ** liberty" which, above a\\ 
other things, is capable of giving a zest to all pure 
and noble purpose and effort, in the whole life of 
man. 

Of this sacred volume Dr. Chalmers wrote : — 
The historical evidences of Christianity are 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy the scrutinizing 
researches of the learned, and are within the 
reach of all well educated persons. But the in- 
ternal evidence of the Truth lies within the 
grasp of every sincere enquirer. Every man who 
reads his Bible, and compares what it says of 
mankind with the records of his own experience 
— every man who marks the adaptation of its 
mighty system of doctrine to his own spiritual 
need as a sinner in the sight of God, is furnished 
with practical proof of the divine origin of our 
religion. I love this evidence. It is what I 
call the portable evidence of Christianity." 
And Rousseau wrote : — '* I confess that the 
majesty of the Scriptures, and the holiness of 
the Gospel greatly affect me. 
** View the books of the philosophers with all 
their pomp, how little do they appear placed 
beside this. Is it possible that a book at once 
so sublime and simple can be the work of men ? 
Is it possible that He whose history it records > 
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*^ can be but a mere man ? Does He speak in the 
*^ tone of an enthusiast, or an ambitious sectary? 
** What mildness, what purity in His manners ! 
** What persuasive grace in His instructions, what 
*' elevation in His maxims, what profound wisdom 
** in His discourses, what presence of mind, what 
** ingenuity, what justness in His answers, what 
** empire over His passions ! Where is the man, 
** where is the sage, who knows j^how to act, to 
** suffer, and to die, without weakness and with- 
** out ostentation ?" 

There are still those, of course we know, who 
affect to see in these sacred pages of revelation 
and of history, relating to that conspicuous Life, 
nothing of a superhuman character, but simply 
the life of a good man. An estimable human 
character, and nothing higher. 

Some who thus think must doubtless be quite 
sincere in the conclusion, at which they seem for 
the time to have arrived ; while many have 
brought themselves to think so, perhaps, upon 
grounds less entitled to respect. 

But there is a definite point of view, from which 
this Sacred Life must be estimated, in order that 
it may be distinctly and accurately seen ; and that 
point has been, by the Infinite Mind itself, un- 
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mistakably traced out : and it is not to be seen 
from any and every point of view, that the per- 
verse mind of man may capriciously determine 
upon for itself. 

The objections which we often meet with, re- 
garding this particular incident, or that particular 
and gracious work or word in the '^ human life 
** divine," are objections frequently based upon a 
wholly distorted, or a twisted view of the particular 
action or precept ; which the Divine Mind would 
neither countenance nor commend, as a just esti- 
mate- of His sacred work and purpose. The work 
that was accomplished by Him, of whom the Holy 
Scriptures testify — **the Word made flesh" — the 
Lord Jesus Christ, can be plainly seen to be oper- 
ating towards the realization of purposes which are, 
in their vastness, far beyond the power of the mind 
of man to estimate : and oh ! how small is the 
space that fills the eye ot man, when compared 
with the infinite space open to the Eye of the 
Eternal Father ! and how small, in the plans and 
purposes of that scheme, in which the race of man 
is to fill up the central position, is the duration of 
that brief span of time for work, in which he now 
lives upon earth his life of mortality ! and what a 
progressive step to a higher level, will that step 
be in the experience of God's adopted and true 
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children, which shall be attained by them in the 
realms of that kingdom, which our blessed Lord 
suffered to establish. 

And what that ultimate goal shall be, in the 
natural development of the advanced and higher 
life, is altogether beyond the ken of mortal vision, 
or conception, — either natural or mental : for, 
** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
** entered into the heart of man the things that 
** God hath prepared for them that love him." 

But the grand resultant of all His works, both 
in Creation and in Grace — for they are one — that 
have been wrought out, or that will be yet accom- 
plished in the great future, to fully bring about 
the lifting up of the race of Man, from the fallen 
to the future and Wgher state destined for him in 
the great purposes of God, will be, that from those 
who shall have accepted the full and perfect sal- 
vation, offered in Christ Jesus, there shall to all 
.eternity arise that ever fresh, and ever delightful 
song : — " Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
*' receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
** strength, and honour, and glory and blessing." 
" Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
** be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
" unto the Lamb for ever and ever." "Thou art 
** worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, 
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•** and power: for thou hast created all things, and 
** for thy pleasure they are and were created." 

" My God, how wonderful Thou art, 

" Thy Majesty how bright, 
" How beautiful Thy mercy seat, 

** In depths of burning- light ! 

" How dread are Thine eternal years, 

** O everlasting Lord, 
** By prostrate spirits day and night, 

** Incessantly adored ! 

** How wonderful ! how beautiful ! 

** The sight of Thee must be, 
" Thine endless wisdom, boundless power, 

" And awful purity ! 

**■ Oh ! how I fear Thee, Living God, 
** With deepest, tenderest fears, 

** And worship Thee with trembling hope, 
** And penitential tears ! 

** Yet I may love Thee too, O Lord, 

** Almighty as Thou art, 
** For Thou hast stooped to ask of me, 

" The love of my poor heart. 

** No earthly father loves like Thee, 

** No mother, ere so mild, 
** Bears and forbears as Thou hast done, 

" With me Thv sinful child. 
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** Father ot Jesus, love's reward, 

** What rapture will it be, 
" *Prostrate before Thy throne to lie, 

** And gaze, and gaze on Thee." 

* We should prefer these last two lines to read 
thus : — 

" Standing before Thy throne, to wait, 
" And ever serve for Thee." 
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